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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Mission  Statement 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  has  existed  for  two 
centuries  as  the  nation’s  first  state  university.  Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it  has  provided  higher 
education  to  ten  generations  of  students,  many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  Since  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  actively  involved  in  research, 
scholarship,  and  creative  work  whose  teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  service  is  informed  by  current 
knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  state,  and  indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholarship 
and  creative  endeavor.  The  University  exists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at  all  levels  in  an 
environment  of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  to  improve  the  condition  of  human  life  through 
service  and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must  acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge;  provide 
high-quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  students  within  a  community  engaged  in  original  inquiry  and  creative 
expression  while  committed  to  intellectual  freedom,  to  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  to  those  values  that  foster 
enlightened  leadership  for  the  state  and  the  nation;  provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national  distinction 
at  the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels  to  future  generations  of  research  scholars,  educators,  professionals,  and 
informed  citizens;  extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  and  their  institutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people  in  the  state;  and  address  as  appropriate, 
regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  students,  staff,  administration,  trustees,  and  other 
governance  structures  and  constituencies  of  the  University  in  their  service  and  decision  making  on  behalf  of  the 
University. 


April  25,  1986  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


WELCOME  FROM  THE  DEAN 


The  School  of  Law 
of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  has  a 
distinguished 
record  as  an 
institution  of 
higher  education. 

Its  faculty  are 
excellent  teachers 
who  are  committed 
to  pursuing 
ambitious  research 
agendas  and  to 
providing  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  the  profession  across  the  state  and  nation. 
The  school’s  student  body  is  composed  of  diverse  and 
talented  individuals  who  come  to  Chapel  Hill  eager  to 
learn  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  challenges  of 
their  future  profession.  The  staff  maintain  a  fine  library 
collection  and  provide  important  support  for  the 
school’s  other  diverse  professional  activities.  Alumni 
make  significant  contributions  as  advocates,  counselors, 
public  servants,  and  leaders  of  the  bench  and  bar. 


This  School  of  Law  Record  provides  important 
information  about  the  school  and  its  operation.  The 
record  includes  a  glimpse  of  the  community  of  people 
who  make  the  school  what  it  is,  a  summary  of  course 
offerings  and  other  programs,  a  statement  of  relevant 
academic  rules  and  requirements,  and  a  description  of 
the  law  school  environment. 

Please  note  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  include  a 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  catalog  of  information 
but  that  provisions  in  the  record  are  subject  to  change 
and  to  supplementation  by  other  law  school  policies 
and  publications  such  as  academic  advising  materials 
and  the  student  handbook.  Students  should  consult 
with  the  associate  dean  for  Academic  Affairs,  the 
assistant  dean  for  Student  Affairs,  and  the  law  school 
registrar  as  needed  for  additional  advice  concerning  law 
school  requirements. 


Dean 
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CALENDAR  1  9  94-1  9  9  5 


SUMMER  SESSION  1994 

May  19,  Thursday 

May  30,  Monday 

June  22,  Wednesday 

June  24-25,  Friday-Saturday 

July  4,  Monday 

July  6,  Wednesday 

July  8,  Friday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Floliday,  Memorial  Day 

Last  Day  of  Class  for  5  1/2  Week  Courses 

Final  Exams  for  5  1/2  Week  Courses 

Holiday,  Independence  Day 

Last  Day  of  Class  for  7  1/2  Week  Course 

Final  Exam  for  7  1/2  Week  Course 

FALL  SEMESTER  1994 

August  11,  Thursday 

August  18,  Thursday 

August  18-19,  Thursday-Friday 

August  22,  Monday 

August  30,  Tuesday 

September  5,  Monday 

October  12,  Wednesday 

October  14,  Friday 

October  19,  Wednesday 

October  22,  Saturday 

November  22,  Tuesday 

November  23,  Wednesday 

November  28,  Monday 

December  6,  Tuesday 

December  7—8,  Wednesday-Thursday 
December  9,  Friday 

December  20,  Tuesday 

Telephonic  Drop/Add  Begins  8  a.m. 

Trial  Advocacy  Begins 

Orientation/Registration,  First-Year  Students 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Drop/Add  Ends  8  p.m. 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

Classes  Suspended  10  a.m.-I  p.m.,  University  Day 
Fall  Break  Begins  6  p.m. 

Classes  Resume  8  a.m. 

Round  I  Drop/Add  Begins  for  Spring  1995  8  a.m 
Round  I  Drop/Add  Ends  8  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Holiday  Begins  1  p.m. 

Classes  Resume  8  a.m. 

Last  Day  of  Classes;  Meet  Wednesday  Classes 
Reading  Days 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

Examination  Period  Ends 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1995 

January  3,  Tuesday 

January  5,  Thursday 

January  9,  Monday 

January  16,  Monday 

January  18,  Wednesday 

March  3,  Friday 

March  13,  Monday 

April  14,  Friday 

April  25,  Tuesday 

April  26-27,  Wednesday-Thursday 

April  28,  Friday 

May  10,  Wednesday 

May  14,  Sunday 

Round  11  Drop/Add  Begins  8  a.m. 

Trial  Advocacy  Begins 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Round  II  Drop/Add  Ends  8  p.m. 

Spring  Recess  Begins  5  p.m. 

Classes  Resume  8  a.m. 

Holiday,  Good  Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes;  Meet  Friday  Classes 

Reading  Days 

Examinations  Begin 

Examinations  End 

Commencement 
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History  of  the  School  of  Law 

A  school  of  law  that  developed  into  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Law  was  founded  in  1843  at 
Chapel  Hill  as  a  private  school  by  William  H.  Battle, 
then  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Battle  later  became 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  In  1845 
Judge  Battle  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  it  was  provided  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  should  be  conferred  on  those  completing  the 
prescribed  two-year  course.  From  the  records  of  the 
University,  however,  it  seems  that  few  degrees  were 
actually  conferred. 

For  a  long  time  the  school  maintained  a  certain 
independence  from  the  University.  The  professor  of  law 
received  no  salary,  though  he  enjoyed  the  fees  from  his 
classes  and  the  students  were  not  entirely  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  University.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
school  during  the  professorship  of  Judge  Battle,  who 
retired  in  1879;  during  the  two  years  when  the  law 
classes  were  conducted  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  the  president 
of  the  University;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  during 
the  professorship  of  John  Manning,  who  was  elected  in 
1881  and  died  in  1899.  The  building  where  classes  were 
conducted  from  1923  to  1968  was  named  for  Professor 
Manning.  In  1899  the  school  was  completely  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  University,  with  the  late  James  C. 
MacRae,  previously  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  as  the  first  dean. 

The  School  of  Law  is  approved  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Law  Examiners.  It  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  since  1920.  The 
school  was  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 


in  1925.  It  is  hsted  as  an  approved  school  by  the  Section 
of  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  and  is  registered  as  an  approved  law 
school  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  school’s  chapter  of  The  Order  of  the 
Coif,  the  most  important  national  scholastic  honorary 
society  for  graduating  law  students,  is  one  of  the  older 
chapters  mThe  Order  (1928). 

The  school  entered  a  new  era  when  it  moved  into  a 
new  facility,  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  in  1968.  Van 
Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  located  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  campus,  features  dramatic  contemporary  architecture 
designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  modern  legal 
education.  Named  for  two  former  deans,  Maurice  T. 
Van  Hecke  and  Robert  Wettach,  the  structure  consists 
of  two  buildings  joined  by  a  courtyard  and  connecting 
bridges. 

This  year,  150  years  after  its  founding,  the  School  of 
Law  celebrates  its  sesquicentennial. Various  events 
throughout  the  year  and  commemorative  publications 
will  mark  the  sesquicentennial  observance. 

Boasting  an  annual  enrollment  of  seven  hundred 
students  and  more  than  seven  thousand  living  alumni, 
the  school  maintains  its  tradition  of  preparing  its 
students  for  a  lifetime  of  meaningful  contributions  and 
continued  professional  education. 

Goals  of  Instruction 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Law  strives  for  excellence  as  a  regional  and 
national  leader  in  the  field  of  legal  education.  The 


At  left,  William  H.  Battle; 
center,  Maurice  T.  Van  Hecke; 
and  right,  Robert  Wettach 
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school  pursues  a  threefold  mission:  to  educate  future 
practitioners  and  leaders  of  the  bench  and  bar;  to 
accomplish  an  ambitious  research  agenda;  and  to  serve 
the  legal  profession,  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  nation  through  significant  involvement  in  law 
reform  and  similar  activities. 

The  school’s  educational  goals  include  producing 
graduates  who  are  skilled  and  competent  professionals 
in  the  various  state  and  federal  systems  in  which  they 
may  practice,  valuable  critics  and  reformers  of  the 
institutions  of  law,  and  constructive  and  imaginative 
shapers  and  implemented  of  policy  through  the 
political  processes.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the 
School  of  Law  strives  to  impart  to  its  students  an 
intensive  and  fundamental  legal  education  that  provides 
the  basis  for  a  lifetime  of  professional  education. 
Accordingly,  the  school  seeks  to  expose  its  students  to 
various  substantive  areas  of  the  law  and  to  help  them 
acquire  skills  in  legal  analysis,  legal  research,  and  oral 
expression.  Further,  the  law  school  endeavors  to 
develop  in  its  students  an  appreciation  for  the  ethical 
obligations  of  lawyers  and  to  expose  them  to  an 
enriched  curriculum  that  includes  attention  to  the 
institution  of  law  in  its  historical,  sociological,  and 
philosophical  aspects  as  well  as  to  clinical  courses  that 
afford  an  opportunity  to  enhance  practical  skills. 

The  school,  like  the  University,  places  a  high  priority 
on  its  research  mission.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  research  university.  Funda¬ 
mental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  actively  involved 
in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work,  whose 
teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  service 
is  informed  by  current  knowledge.  The  school’s  goals  in 
turn  include  encouraging  each  faculty  member  to 
develop  and  pursue  an  ambitious  research  agenda 
relevant  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
nation,  and  maintaining  an  outstanding  library  for  use 
by  UNC— Chapel  Hill  faculty  members  and  others  who 
seek  access  to  a  comprehensive  collection  of  both  legal 
and  nonlegal  resources. 

Providing  service  to  the  state  and  nation  also  is  a  major 
facet  of  the  school’s  mission.  Individual  members  of  the 


faculty,  drawing  on  their  diverse  interests  and  back¬ 
grounds,  have  defined  this  aspect  of  the  school’s 
mission  in  a  variety  of  ways,  through  work  with  state 
and  federal  legislative  bodies,  participation  in  state  and 
national  bar  organizations,  contributions  to  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  other  groups 
concerned  with  the  education  and  professional 
development  of  lawyers,  and  provision  of  pro  bono 
legal  assistance.  These  and  earlier  activities  complement 
the  school’s  institutional  commitment  to  serve  the  state 
and  nation  by  educating  able  lawyers  who  in  turn 
pledge  to  provide  able  assistance  to  their  clients  and 
communities. 

Program  oj  Instruction 

The  basic  course  of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  Juris 
Doctor  requires  full-time  enrollment  in  residence  over 
three  academic  years. 

Each  entering  class  is  introduced  to  the  case  method  of 
study  m  an  orientation  program  that  precedes  the  start 
of  classes  in  the  fall.  This  method  is  the  predominant 
form  of  instruction  in  the  basic  courses.  The  case 
method  employs  judicial  opinions  in  actual  cases 
raising  the  legal  issues  and  problems  relevant  to  the 
course  of  study.  These  cases  also  provide  the  common 
point  of  reference  for  classroom  discussion  and  for  the 
development  of  the  analytical  techniques  essential  to 
legal  thought.  Classroom  discussion  is  considered 
important  not  only  as  a  teaching  tool  but  as  an  exercise 
in  sharpening  students’  ability  to  challenge,  distinguish, 
and  analyze  in  depth.  Students  also  gain  practical 
experience  in  legal  research  and  writing  in  a  two- 
semester  program  of  instruction  in  Research,  Reason¬ 
ing,  Writing,  and  Advocacy. 

The  constant  scrutiny  of  the  relationship  of  persons  to 
the  law  and  the  expanding  role  of  the  lawyer  in  this 
process  have  led  to  teaching  innovations  in  the  school. 
The  curriculum  and  instruction  are  enriched  by  the 
development  of  new  courses,  such  as  those  in  race  and 
poverty,  law  and  literature,  and  advanced  family  law;  a 
computer  laboratory  with  interactive  video  disk 
facilities;  teachers  with  backgrounds  in  such  disciplines 
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as  psychiatry,  anthropology,  and  history;  and  team¬ 
teaching  and  research  with  other  disciplines  such  as 
political  science,  urban  planning  and  environmental 
health,  and  clinical  experience. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  seven 
hundred  and  the  faculty  forty-two.  This  ratio  supports 
the  admissions  policy,  a  recognition  of  individual 
student  identity  and  needs,  and  a  tradition  of  easy 
student  access  to  faculty. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  students  a  basic 
legal  education  that  will  fit  them  for  practice  in  any 
state  and  the  federal  judicial  system.  Legal  doctrine  and 
contemporary  problems  are  studied  in  the  context  of 
the  Anglo-American  common  law  system,  and  the 
study  materials  draw  from  case  decisions,  statutes  and 
regulations  of  all  the  American  states,  the  federal 
system,  and  to  some  extent  from  various  systems  in  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Graduates  have  compiled  an 
excellent  record  on  the  bar  examinations  in  the  several 
states,  including  North  Carolina. 

First-year  courses  are  prescribed  and  cover  the  funda¬ 
mental  subjects  in  substance  and  procedure  and 
introduce  students  to  legal  research  and  writing.  Classes 
are  divided  so  that  each  student  has  at  least  one  course 
m  a  small  section  during  the  fall  semester  in  addition  to 
small  section  instruction  over  both  semesters  in  legal 
research  and  writing. 

The  second-year  curriculum  has  recently  been  reshaped 
by  the  faculty  in  certain  significant  respects.  It  seeks  to 
achieve  a  number  of  important  goals.  One  major  goal  is 
to  ensure  that  each  student  remains  actively  engaged  in 
legal  education  during  this  important  time  of  transition, 
which  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the  core  instruction 


of  the  first  year  and  the  culminating  electives,  seminars, 
and  skills-oriented  instruction  available  during  the  third 
year. 

A  special  program  of  second-year  small  section  courses 
was  created  in  both  core  and  elective  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  second-year  students.  Enrollment  in  each 
such  course  is  limited  to  approximately  twenty-five 
students.  The  second-year  small  sections  incorporate 
specially  tailored  writing  assignments  designed  to  foster 
course  objectives.  All  second-year  students  are  required 
to  elect  one  second-year  small  section  in  an  area  of 
special  interest  to  them,  either  during  the  fall  or  the 
spring  of  their  second  year. 

Another  important  goal  during  the  second  year  is 
broadening  students’  base  of  substantive  knowledge. 
Students  are  therefore  encouraged  to  select  from  a 
menu  of  courses  generally  recognized  as  being  of 
fundamental  importance  to  lawyers.  These  courses 
include  many  of  those  tested  on  state  bar  examinations, 
although  with  a  few  exceptions  students  need  not  have 
actually  enrolled  in  courses  tested  on  bar  examinations. 
Second-year  students  have  priority  for  enrollment  in 
certain  such  courses  that  serve  as  building  blocks  for 
later  electives.  They  need  not,  however,  enroll  in  all 
such  courses  during  the  second  year. 

A  related  goal  is  to  provide  students  with  opportunities 
to  explore  subjects  of  special  interest  that  may  foster  a 
broader  perspective  on  the  study  of  law,  lead  to  the 
development  of  individual  career  goals,  or  provide  the 
foundation  for  more  concentrated  study  during  the 
third  year.  Students  are  therefore  encouraged  to  take  at 
least  one  elective  each  semester  of  their  second  year  in 
order  to  achieve  personal  objectives. 

The  second-year  curriculum  also  provides  innovative 
instruction  in  the  area  of  professional  responsibility. 
Students  are  required  to  enroll  in  a  professional 
responsibility  course  when  best  able  to  understand  and 
apply  insights  gained  into  the  ethical  and  professional 
obligations  of  lawyers.  The  school  now  offers  a  wider 
range  of  courses  in  professional  responsibility  so  that  all 
second-year  students  have  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a 
relatively  small  section  of  this  course.  Some  sections  of 
the  course  may  have  a  particular  focus  or  emphasis  that 
could  prove  of  special  personal  interest. 

The  second  year  also  incorporates  more  effective 
instruction  in  writing  and  analysis.  As  noted  above, 
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Professor  Burnele  Powell  with  students  in  “The  Pit,”  the 
gathering  place  for  studying  and  socializing. 

appropriate  writing  assignments  are  incorporated  into 
the  second-year  small  section  program.  Students  also  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  varied  range  of 
extracurricular  activities  designed  to  strengthen  their 
skills  in  writing,  oral  communication,  and  advocacy. 

The  third-year  curriculum  provides  a  capstone  for 
students’  legal  education  and  begins  the  transition  into 
practice.  The  third-year  seminar  program  is  designed  to 
provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  undertake  in- 
depth  writing  and  analysis  in  an  area  of  special  interest. 
Students  are  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  integrate 
analytical,  research,  and  writing  skills;  work  intensively 
with  a  faculty  member;  and  interact  closely  with  a  small 
group  of  fellow  students  interested  in  similar  topics. 

The  third  year  also  provides  students  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  deepen  and  broaden  their  substantive  experience 
with  the  law.  Third-year  students  often  take  advanced 
electives  that  build  upon  foundation  courses  taken 
during  the  second  year.  They  also  complete  the 
complement  of  courses  they  believe  to  be  of  particular 
importance  in  their  chosen  area  of  practice,  including  a 
selection  of  additional  fundamentally  important  courses 
not  taken  during  the  second  year. 

In  addition,  third-year  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  “perspectives  courses”  that  allow  them  to  reflect  on 
their  legal  studies  from  the  viewpoint  of  related 


disciplines  such  as  history,  literature,  social  science,  or 
philosophy,  and  the  viewpoint  of  other  cultures 
(through  the  study  of  comparative  law).  Third-year 
students  often  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  an  advanced  three-unit  course  offered  by 
another  University  department  when  that  course  is 
substantially  related  to  their  interests  in  the  law. 

Students  also  may  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
enroll  in  independent  research  projects  with  faculty 
members  who  may  supervise  advanced  work  on  an 
individual  basis. 

The  third  year  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  transition  to 
practice  by  affording  third-year  students  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enroll  in  courses  offering  training  in  practical 
skills.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  third-year  class  enrolls 
in  the  school’s  trial  advocacy  program,  which  provides 
intensive  training  in  trial-related  skills.  The  trial  ad¬ 
vocacy  program  begins  just  prior  to  the  regular  semester 
and  culminates  mid-semester  with  the  presentation  of 
simulated  trials.  Students  also  may  enroll  in  the  school’s 
criminal  or  civil  clinical  programs,  or  in  skills-related 
courses  such  as  interviewing  and  counseling.  A  range  of 
noncredit  extracurricular  activities  also  provides 
opportunities  for  development  of  lawyering  skills. 

Programs  are  available  for  earning  combined  degrees  in 
Law  and  Regional  Planning  (JD/MRP),  Law  and 
Business  Administration  (JD/MBA),  Law  and  Public 
Policy  Sciences  (JD/MAPPS),  Law  and  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  (JD/MPA),  and  Law  and  Public  Health  (JD/ 
MPH)  in  four  years  rather  than  the  usual  five  years. 

A  wide  range  of  voluntary  student  activities  and  organ¬ 
izations  supplements  the  academic  program  with  re¬ 
search,  writing,  clinical,  and  administrative  experience 
and  provides  social  and  recreational  opportunities. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Administration 


Paul  Hardin,  JD,  Chancellor 

Susan  Haughton  Ehringhaus,  JD,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Senior  University  Counsel 

Douglass  Hunt,  LLB,  Adviser  to  the  Chancellor  for 
Governmental  Affairs 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  PhD,  Affirmative  Action  Officer 

John  Douglas  SwofFord,  MEd,  Director  of  Athletics 

Richard  L.  McCormick,  PhD, Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Provost,  and  Executive  Vice  Chancellor 

Wayne  R.  Jones,  BS,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  and 
Finance 

Arch  T.  Allen,  LLB,  JD,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development 
and  University  Relations 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  PhD,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research 

H.  Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  DDS,Vice  Chancellor  for 
Health  Affairs  andVice-Provost 

Edith  M.  Wiggins,  MSW,  Interim  Vice  Chancellor  and 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Harold  Gene  Wallace,  MDiv,Vice  Chancellor  for 
University  Affairs 


School  of  Law  Admin  istration 


Judith  Welch  Wegner,  BA,JD,  Dean 

Lissa  Lamkin  Broome,  BS,JD,  Associate  Dean  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Donald  Thomas  Hornstein,  BA,  JD,  Associate  Dean  for 
Faculty 

J.  Elizabeth  Furr,  BA,  JD,  Assistant  Dean  for  Admissions 

Todd  T.  Lindsley  ,  AB,  Assistant  Dean  for 
Development 


Winston  B.  Crisp,  BA,  JD,  Assistant  Dean  for  Student 
Affairs 

Kay  Cox  Wijnberg,  Director  of  Administration 

Karen  D.  Haywood,  Director  of  Records  and  Registra¬ 
tion 

Amanda  V.  Harding,  BA,  MEd,  Director  of  Career 
Development  and  Services 

Margaret  C.  Meyers,  BA,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Annual  Giving 

Ellen  K.  Smith,  BA,  Director  of  Public  Information  and 
Continuing  Legal  Education 

Ginger  Ann  Morgan,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Dean 


Law  Library  Staff 


Laura  N.  Gasaway,  BA,  MLS,  JD,  Director 

Thomas  R.  French,  BA,  MS,  MLS,  JD,  Associate 
Director 

Martha  B.  Barefoot,  AB,  MSLS,  Reference/User 
Services  Librarian 

Sandra  Y.  Dyer,  BS,  MLS,  Serials/Government 
Documents  Librarian 

Janice  W.  Hammett,  AB,  MA,  MLS,  Reference/User 
Services  Librarian 

Marguerite  L  Most,  BA,  MLL,  JD,  Public  Services 
Librarian 

Carol  A.  Nicholson,  BA,  AMLS,  Technical  Services 
Librarian 

Terri  O.  Saye,  BA,  MLS,  Catalog  Librarian 

Deborah  K.  Webster,  AB,  MSLS,  Computer  Services 
Librarian 
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The  Faculty 


James  P.  Beckwith 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1971, The  University  ot  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
JD,  1974,  University  of  Chicago.  After  leaving  law  school 
Beckwith  worked  at  the  North  Carolina  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Courts  and  completed  a  national  study  of 
historic  preservation  law  that  was  published  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  In  1976  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Law.  In  1977  he  returned  to 
North  Carolina  to  join  the  law  faculty  at  North  Carolina 
Central  University  where  he  has  taught  since.  In  1982 
Beckwith  was  an  Olive  W.  Garvey  Fellow  of  the  Mont 
Pelerin  Society,  an  international  group  of  scholars  committed 
to  the  market  economy  and  classical  liberalism.  In  the 
summer  of  1986  he  was  an  NEH  Fellow  in  constitutional 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Beckwith  has  published 
in  the  areas  of  historic  preservation  law,  land  use,  the  legal 
profession,  and  southern  history.  His  research  interests  include 
regulatory  history  and  the  law  and  economics  of  estates  in 
land.  He  teaches  contracts,  commercial  law,  consumer 
protection,  agency-partnership,  and  debtor-creditor  law. 
Beckwith  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Law  and  Economics  Association,  and  the 
Federalist  Society. 

Charles  L.  Becton 

John  Scott  Cansler  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Trial  Advocacy 
BA,  1966,  Howard  University;  JD,  1969,  Duke  University; 
LLM,  1986,  University  ofVirginia.  A  native  of  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina,  Becton  began  his  legal  career  with  a 
year  of  service  as  an  attorney  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  after  which  he  entered  private  practice 
in  Charlotte  and  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a 
judge  on  the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  from  1981  to 
1990.  He  is  an  attorney  with  the  Raleigh  law  firm  ot  Fuller, 
Becton,  Billings  &  Slifkin,  PA.  He  is  also  senior  lecturer  in 
law  at  Duke  University  Law  School.  Becton  is  a  litigation 
specialist  who  has  taught  and  lectured  at  trial  advocacy  skills 
institutes  across  the  country  and  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  He  was  one  of  thirty-two  attorneys  (and  the  only 
judge)  selected  to  demonstrate  trial  advocacy  skills  at  the 
Smithsonian  Folklife  Festival  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  June 
1986.  He  demonstrated  trial  advocacy  skills  on  the  ATLA/ 
ABA/N1TA  video  series  Winning  at  Trial  in  April  1986  and  on 
an  ABA/NITA  video  project  Mastering  the  Art  of  Cross- 
Examination  in  June  1986.  In  1988  Becton  received  the 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  Trial  Advocacy  Award  for  his  work  in 
improving  skills  of  trial  lawyers.  In  1990  Becton  was  named 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Charles  L.  Becton  Trial  Advocacy 
Award  given  annually  by  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Trial  Lawyers.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  Roscoe 
Pound  Foundation’s  Richard  S.  Jacobson  Award  from  the 
American  Trial  Lawyer  Association  as  one  of  the  nation  s  best 
trial  advocacy  teachers.  In  June  1994  Becton  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  ofTrial  Lawyers. 


Walter  H.  Bennett  Jr. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1965,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  MA,  1969,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;JD,  1972,  LLM, 
1986,  University  ofVirgmia.  Professor  Bennett  joined  the 
UNC— Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  1986  and  prior  to  that  date 
practiced  law  for  eight  years  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  also  served  five  years  as  a  state  district  court  judge. 
He  is  a  supervising  attorney  in  the  Civil  Clinic  and  teaches 
civil  lawyering  process,  professional  responsibility,  and  oral 
history  of  lawyers  and  judges. 

Louis  Dean  Bilionis 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1979,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
JD,  1982,  magna  cum  laude,  Harvard  University.  After  a 
clerkship  with  Judge  Francis  D.  Murnaghan  Jr.  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  Bilionis  then 
was  associated  with  the  firm  of  Ropes  8c  Gray  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  In  1984  Professor  Bilionis  joined  the  Office  of 
the  Appellate  Defender  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  There  he 
represented  indigent  defendants  in  capital  punishment  and 
other  criminal  cases  in  the  state  appellate  courts.  Professor 
Bilionis  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  1988. 

He  teaches  constitutional  law,  criminal  law,  criminal 
procedure,  and  evidence. 

Walker  Jameson  Blakey 

Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1963,  Harvard  University;  JD,  1967,  Ohio  State 
University,  summa  cum  laude;  Order  of  the  Coif;  Ohio  State 
Law  Journal.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Ohio,  1967,  Blakey  was 
an  associate  with  Crabbe,  Newlon,  Bilger,  Brown  &  Jones, 
Columbus,  Ohio  from  1966  to  1969  and  an  associate  with 
Gertner  &  Gertner,  Columbus,  Ohio  from  1969  to  1971. 
Blakey  served  as  a  faculty  assistant  at  Harvard  University  from 
1969  to  1971.  He  was  a  visiting  assistant  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  ofTulsa  in  1976;  and  a  visiting  associate 
professor  of  law  at  Indiana  University  in  1977  and  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  in  1980.  Blakey  was  a  visiting 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  from  1983  to 
1985  and  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1987.  He  was  assistant 
professor  of  law  from  1971  to  1978,  and  associate  professor  of 
law  from  1978  to  1981.  Blakey  has  been  a  professor  of  law 
since  1981  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

John  Charles  Boger 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1968,  Duke  University;  M.Div.,  1971, Yale  Divinity 
School;  JD,  1974,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Associate  editor,  North  Carolina  Law  Revieur,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Boger  is  a  native  of  Concord, 
North  Carolina.  After  completing  law  school,  he  clerked  with 
the  Honorable  Samuel  Silverman  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Appellate  Division  and  practiced  for  three  years  in  the 
litigation  department  of  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  & 
Garrison  in  New  York  City.  In  1978  Boger  joined  the  staff  of 
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the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  where  he 
litigated  capital  punishment  cases  for  a  decade,  becoming  in 
1983  the  director  of  the  fund’s  Capital  Punishment  Project.  In 
1987  he  became  director  at  LDF  of  a  new  poverty  and  justice 
program  established  to  enlarge  the  legal  rights  of  the  minority 
poor.  The  program  specializes  in  housing,  health  care,  and 
education  litigation.  Professor  Boger  is  chair  of  the  Poverty 
and  Race  Research  Action  Council,  a  national  federation  of 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties  and  legal  services  groups  that 
encourages  national  coordination  of  social  scientific  research 
and  legal  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Boger  has  taught  as 
a  lecturer  or  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Harvard,  New  York 
Law  School,  and  Florida  State  University.  He  teaches  civil 
procedure,  constitutional  law,  education  law,  and  racial 
discrimination  and  poverty  law. 

Lissa  Lamkin  Broome 

Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1978,  University  of  Illinois,  with  highest  honors;  JD, 

1981,  Harvard  Law  School,  cum  laude.  Professor  Broome  is  a 
native  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  She  majored  in  finance  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  obtained  herJD  from  Harvard  Law 
School  where  she  served  as  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review.  Upon  graduation  from  law  school  she  clerked  for 
Judge  Alvin  B.  Rubin  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Professor 
Broome  became  a  member  of  the  Georgia  bar  in  1982  and 
practiced  until  1984  in  the  banking  area  with  the  Atlanta  firm 
of  King  &  Spalding.  In  1984  Professor  Broome  joined  the 
UNC— Chapel  Hill  faculty.  Her  teaching  interests  include 
contracts,  commercial  law,  and  banking  law.  She  was  the 
recipient  of  the  McCall  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence  in 
1986  and  1992. 

Kenneth  S.  Broun 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1960;  JD,  1963,  University  of  Illinois,  with  honors;  Order 
of  the  Coif;  associate  editor,  University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum. 
Professor  Broun  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Illinois  in  1963 
and  in  North  Carolina  in  1976.  He  served  as  associate,  Jenner 
&  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois  from  1963  to  1968;  lecturer  in  law, 
Loyola  University,  from  1966  to  1967;  visiting  assistant 
professor  of  law  from  1968  to  1969;  associate  professor  of  law 
from  1969  to  1973;  and  professor  of  law  from  1973  to  1989. 
He  was  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
1972,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  1973  to  1974,  and  at 
Notre  Dame  Law  School,  England  in  1984.  Broun  was 
director,  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  from  1976  to 
1979.  He  served  as  dean  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  from  1979  to  1987;  of  counsel,  Petree 
Stockton,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  from  1988  to  1989;  and 
chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  National  Institute  for  Trial 
Advocacy  in  1991.  He  has  been  coordinator  and  faculty 
member,  Trial  Advocacy  Training  Programs,  Black  Lawyers 
Association  of  South  Africa  since  1986  and  Henry  Brandis 
Professor  of  Law  since  1990.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Rules  Advisory  Committee  and  has  been  mayor  of  Chapel 
Hill  since  1991.  Broun  teaches  civil  procedure,  evidence, 
professional  responsibility,  and  trial  advocacy. 

Caroline  Nicholson  Brown 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1969,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  MA,  1972,  in  English  with  high  honors,  University  of 
Rochester;  JD,  1976,  University  of  Miami,  magna  cum  laude. 
Professor  Brown’s  family  is  from  North  Carolina,  although 


she  grew  up  in  Miami,  Florida.  She  served  as  editor  in  chief 
of  the  University  of  Miami  Law  Review.  After  a  clerkship  for  the 
then  Justice  James  G.  Exurnjr.  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court,  Brown  practiced  with  the  Raleigh  firm  of 
Bode,  Bode,  Call  &  Bruckel.  In  1979  she  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  school,  where  her  focus  is  in  the  fields  of  contracts  and 
commercial  law.  Professor  Brown  is  on  leave  this  fall,  revising 
the  second  volume  of  Corbin  on  Contracts. 

Patricia  L.  Bryan 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1973,  Carleton  College;  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  JD,  1976, 
University  of  Iowa;  LLM,  1982,  New  York  University. 
Professor  Bryan  graduated  first  in  her  class  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  Law  School,  where  she  served  as  a  notes  and 
comments  editor  of  the  Iowa  Law  Review.  From  1976  to  1982 
she  practiced  tax  law  in  New  York  City  while  earning  a 
master’s  degree  in  taxation  from  New  York  University.  She 
joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty  in  1982.  She  teaches 
courses  in  the  area  of  federal  taxation  in  addition  to  a  seminar 
in  law  and  literature.  Bryan  received  the  McCall  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  graduating 
class  in  1984.  After  spending  a  year  as  a  visiting  professor  at 
Stanford  Law  School,  she  received  the  Hurlbut  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence  from  the  Stanford  Law  School  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  1988. 

Robert  G.  Byrd 

Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law 

BSBA,  1953,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  JD,  1956, The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  with  honors;  Order  of  the  Coif;  editor  in 
chief,  North  Carolina  Law  Review.  Admitted  to  practice  in 
North  Carolina  in  1956;Judge  Advocate  General  Corps, 

1957  to  1960;  assistant  director,  Institute  of  Government, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1960  to  1963.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Byrd  was  assistant 
professor  of  law  from  1963  to  1964;  associate  professor  of  law 
from  1964  to  1968;  acting  dean  in  1966;  professor  of  law 
from  1968  to  1979;  and  dean  from  1974  to  1979.  He  has 
been  Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law  since  1979.  He  was 
with  the  United  States  Army  War  College  in  1980. 

Donald  F.  Clifford  Jr. 

Aubrey  L.  Brooks  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1957,  Catholic  University  magna  cum  laude,  student 
body  president;  JD,  1963,  University  of  Colorado,  University 
of  Colorado  Law  Review,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Clifford  clerked 
for  the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Colorado  before  joining  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty  in 
1964.  He  has  been  a  visiting  professor  during  summer  sessions 
at  the  University  ofTexas,  Louisiana  State  University,  and  the 
University  of  Richmond.  He  was  on  leave  at  the  University 
of  Bristol,  England,  during  the  fall  of  1985.  He  has  also 
taught  courses  at  Duke  and  North  Carolina  Central.  Professor 
Clifford  has  been  active  in  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  as  an  officer  and  newsletter  editor  for  the  business  law 
section  and  has  lectured  at  various  continuing  legal  education 
institutes.  He  has  worked  with  American  Bar  Association 
committees  and  the  General  Statutes  Commission  on 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  North  Carolina  corporate, 
securities,  and  commercial  law  and  with  the  ABA  on  the 
revision  ot  UCC  article  2.  He  is  a  coauthor  and  contributor 
to  several  books  on  commercial  and  corporate  law  and  the 
author  of  articles  in  those  areas.  He  teaches  business  associa¬ 
tions,  sales  and  secured  transactions,  and  consumer  law.  He 
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was  associate  dean  for  Academic  Affairs  from  1979  to  1982 
and  from  1989  to  1990.  Professor  Clifford  will  be  on  leave  of 
absence  during  the  fall  semester  of  1993. 

John  Martin  Conley 

Associate  Dean  and  William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 
BA  in  Classics,  1971,  Harvard  University.  After  a  stint  as  a 
SCUBA  diver  with  the  New  England  Aquarium  in  Boston, 
Conley  received  hisJD  (1977)  and  a  PhD  in  Anthropology 
(1980)  from  Duke.  He  served  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Duke 
Law  Journal  and  was  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif.  He 
practiced  law  in  Boston  and  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  for 
six  years,  specializing  in  civil  litigation.  He  also  served  as  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Boston  College  Law  School.  Since 
joining  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty  in  1983,  his  principal 
research  and  teaching  interests  have  been  in  law  and  social 
science  and  intellectual  property  law. 

Michael  L.  Corrado 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1965,  BS,  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  AM, 

1968,  PhD,  1970,  Brown  University;  JD,  1984,  University  of 
Chicago  with  honors.  Professor  Corrado  served  as  articles 
editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  Review.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  he  clerked  on  the  Seventh  Circuit  and  then  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  for  three  years.  He  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
faculty  in  1988.  Before  law  school  Corrado  taught  philosophy 
at  Ohio  University.  He  spent  the  years  1978  to  1979  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  an  NEH  fellowship.  He  teaches 
torts,  criminal  law,  comparative  law,  and  philosophy  of  law. 

Marion  G.  Crain 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1980,  Cornell  University;  JD,  1983,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  After  completing  a  BA  in  social 
work  at  Cornell  University,  Cram  attended  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  Law  School.  After  graduation  she 
practiced  labor  and  employment  law  as  an  associate  with 
Latham  &  Watkins,  a  large  Los  Angeles  firm,  and  subsequently 
clerked  forjudge  Arthur  Alarcon  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  Crain  began  her  teaching 
career  at  West  Virginia  University,  where  she  taught  from 
1986  to  1990.  She  then  moved  to  the  University  of  Toledo 
where  she  has  taught  since  1990.  Crain  has  held  visiting 
positions  at  George  Washington  University  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  teaches  family  law, 
gender  and  the  law,  labor  law,  and  employment  law  and  is 
best  known  for  her  published  work  dealing  with  the 
relationship  among  women,  labor  unions,  and  labor  law. 

Charles  Edward  Daye 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1966,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  magna  cum 
laude;JD,  1969,  Columbia  University,  cum  laude.  A  native  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  Daye  began  his  career  in  1969  as  an 
associate  with  the  firm  of  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer 
&  Wood  in  New  York  City.  He  then  served  as  a  law  clerk  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  Phillips,  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  Daye  practiced 
as  an  associate  with  Covington  &  Burling  in  Washington, 

D.C.  before  joining  the  law  faculty  at  UNC— Chapel  Hill  in 
1972.  In  1981  Daye  was  named  dean  of  North  Carolina 
Central  University  School  of  Law,  where  he  served  until 
1985.  He  then  rejoined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty. 

He  teaches  torts,  housing  and  community  development,  and 


administrative  law.  Daye  is  the  senior  editor  of  a  casebook, 
Housing  and  Community  Development ,  2nd  ed.  (1989),  with 
Professors  Mandelker,  Hetzel,  Kushner,  McGee,  Washburn, 
Salsich,  and  Keating  and  is  coauthor  of  North  Carolina  Tort 
Law  (1991)  with  Professor  Morris  of  the  NCCU  School  of 
Law.  He  has  published  a  monograph.  North  Carolina  Adminis¬ 
trative  Procedure  Act  Manual  (1975),  as  well  as  articles  on 
housing,  state  administrative  procedure,  torts,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  law.  Daye  served  as  president  of  the  law  school 
Admission  Council  from  June  1991  to  June  1993.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  The  Practical  Lawyer, 
President  of  Triangle  Housing  Development  Corporation  (a 
nonprofit  organization  that  operates  federally  subsidized 
housing  for  low-income  rural  elderly);  chair  of  the  North 
Carolina  Poverty  Project;  and  has  been  executive  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Black  Lawyers  since  1979. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York,  District  of  Columbia, 
North  Carolina,  and  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bars. 

Robinson  O.  Everett 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1947,  JD,  1950,  Harvard  University;  LLM,  1959,  Duke 
University.  Professor  Everett  is  a  native  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  He  served  for  several  years  as  a  legal  officer  in  the 
Air  Force  and  as  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  He  returned  to  Durham  to  enter  a 
general  practice,  which  he  continued  until  1980  when  he 
ascended  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  as  chief  judge.  In  September  1990  he  retired  from 
this  position  to  become  a  senior  judge  of  the  Court  and 
resume  full-time  teaching.  From  1961  to  1964  he  served  as 
counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  community  of  Durham.  He  has  long 
served  as  a  commissioner  on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  has 
been  active  in  various  law  reform  efforts.  He  has  published  on 
many  legal  topics,  notably  military  justice  and  criminal 
procedure.  His  teaching  at  Duke  began  in  1950.  He  was 
elected  to  regular  membership  on  the  faculty  in  1967.  He  has 
visited  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  since  1992,  teaching  a  seminar 
in  National  Security  Law.  Professor  Everett  will  return  to 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  a  visiting  faculty  member  this  spring. 

Thomas  R.  French 

Associate  Director  of  the  Law  Library  and  Clinical  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1971,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Oswego;  MLS, 
1975,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo;  MA,  1978, 
University  of  Cincinnati;  JD,  1987,  Northern  Kentucky 
University;  executive  editor,  Northern  Kentucky  Law  Review. 
French  held  positions  in  either  court  or  academic  law  libraries 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Maine  before  assuming  his  present 
position  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Law 
in  1993.  His  special  interests  include  Canadian  law,  legal 
research,  and  law  library  management.  He  has  published  in 
the  areas  of  historic  preservation  and  in  southeastern  Native 
American  history. 

Laura  N.  Gasaway 

Director  of  the  Law  Library  and  Professor  of  Law 
BA,  1967,  with  highest  honors;  MLS,  1968,  with  highest 
honors,  Texas  Woman  s  University;  JD,  1973,  University  of 
Houston.  Professor  Gasaway,  a  native  of  Arkansas,  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  in  1985  as 
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director  of  the  law  library  and  professor  of  Law.  She  was  law 
library  director  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  from  1975  to 
1984,  where  she  directed  and  taught  in  the  law  school’s 
foreign  program  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England  for 
three  summers.  Front  1973  to  1975  she  was  law  librarian  and 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Houston.  In 
addition  to  her  library  responsibilities,  Professor  Gasaway 
teaches  courses  on  intellectual  property  and  gender-based 
discrimination.  She  also  teaches  Law  Librarianship  and  Legal 
Resources  in  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Information 
and  Library  Science.  She  is  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries  and  is  active  in  the  Special 
Libraries  Association.  She  received  SLA’s  John  Cotton  Dana 
award  in  1987  and  was  named  a  fellow  of  the  association  in 
1988.  Professor  Gasaway  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  Accreditation  Committee.  At  UNC— Chapel  Hill 
she  has  chaired  the  Committee  on  the  Status  ofWomen  and 
the  Women’s  Concerns  Coalition.  In  1992  she  received  the 
Mary  Turner  Lane  Award  from  the  Association  for  Women 
Faculty  and  Professionals.  In  1992  she  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty  Council  and  reelected  to 
a  three-year  term  in  1993.  She  coauthored  Librarians  and 
Copyright:  A  Guide  to  Copyright  in  the  1990s,  published  in 
1994. 

S.  Elizabeth  Gibson 

Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1972,  Duke  University,  cum  laude;JD,  1976,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  high 
honors,  notes  and  comments  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Review,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Professor  Gibson  is  a  native  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  After  law  school  she  served  as  a  law 
clerk  to  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven  Jr.  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  (1976-7)  and  as  a  law 
clerk  to  Justice  Byron  R.  White  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (1977—8).  Following  her  judicial  clerkships  she 
practiced  law  with  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Shea  & 
Gardner,  where  she  became  a  partner  prior  to  her  entry  into 
teaching.  She  returned  to  the  law  school  in  1983  as  an 
associate  professor  of  law.  She  became  a  professor  of  Law  in 
1988  and  Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law  in  1993.  Professor 
Gibson  teaches  courses  in  civil  procedure,  federal  jurisdiction, 
and  bankruptcy.  She  was  the  recipient  of  the  1988  and  1991 
McCall  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence  at  the  law  school. 

Seymour  L.  Halleck 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 
PhB,  1948,  BS,  1950,  MD,  1952,  University  of  Chicago;  ScD, 
Rockford  University.  Professor  Halleck  is  a  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  UNC— Chapel  Hill.  He  has  served  as  adjunct 
professor  of  law  since  1977.  Halleck  worked  as  clinical 
assistant.  Department  of  Pathology,  University  of  Chicago, 
from  1949  to  1951.  He  was  a  staff  psychiatrist,  Department  of 
Justice,  Medical  Center  for  Federal  Prisoners,  Springfield, 
Missouri  from  1953  to  1955;  coordinator  of  institution 
services,  Psychiatric  Services,  Wisconsin  Division  of  Correc¬ 
tions  from  1961  to  1963;  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry, 

1958  to  1960;  clinical  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry,  1960  to 
1963;  associate  professor  of  psychiatry,  1963  to  1966;  and 
professor  of  psychiatry,  University  ofWisconsin,  1966  to 
1972.  Halleck  has  been  a  professor  of  psychiatry  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  since  1972. 


Paul  Hardin 

Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1952,  JD,  1954,  Duke  University.  As  an  undergraduate 
Hardin  was  elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
finished  number  one  in  his  law  class  and  edited  the  Duke  Law 
Journal.  Following  a  brief  period  of  military  service,  Chancel¬ 
lor  Hardin  practiced  law  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  from  1956 
to  1958,  specializing  in  civil  trials  and  appeals.  A  native  of 
North  Carolina,  Professor  Hardin  was  a  member  of  the  Duke 
law  faculty  from  1958  to  1968  and  has  served  as  a  visiting 
professor  of  law  at  the  Universities  of  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  in  both 
legal  and  educational  journals  and  the  coeditor  of  case  books 
on  the  subjects  of  evidence  and  criminal  procedure.  Chancel¬ 
lor  Hardin  served  as  president  ofWofford  College  from  1 968 
to  1972,  as  president  of  Southern  Methodist  University  from 
1972  to  1974,  and  as  president  of  Drew  University  from  1975 
to  1988.  He  began  his  service  with  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1988.  Chancellor  Hardin’s 
principal  teaching  interests  are  torts,  evidence,  and  procedure. 
He  has  conducted  comparative  legal  studies  in  those  subjects 
in  Scotland,  Jamaica,  Canada,  and  Nigeria.  Hardin  is  active  in 
a  number  of  national  and  regional  educational  associations 
and  serves  as  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  ofTeaching. 

Paul  G.  Haskell 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 
AB,  1948,  Harvard  College;  JD,  1951,  Harvard  Law  School. 
Atter  law  school  Professor  Haskell  practiced  law  for  ten  years 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  law  faculties  of  Georgetown 
University,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  and  since  1977, 
UNC— Chapel  Hill.  He  is  the  author  of  two  textbooks  in  the 
fields  of  property  and  trusts  and  estates  and  of  a  number  of 
law  review  articles.  He  is  researching  in  the  areas  of  profes¬ 
sional  ethics  and  law  and  morality. 

Thomas  Lee  Hazen 

Cary  C.  Boshamer  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 
BA,  1969,  Columbia  University;  JD,  1972,  Columbia  Law 
School,  member  of  the  law  review’s  board  of  editors.  After 
leaving  law  school  Professor  Hazen  practiced  law  in  New 
York  City  until  1974  when  he  began  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law.  In  1980  he  moved 
from  Nebraska  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Professor  Hazen’s 
writings  have  been  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  corporate, 
securities,  and  commodities  law;  he  has  also  written  about  the 
use  of  computers  in  legal  education  and  contract  issues 
relating  to  protecting  intellectual  property  rights  in  computer 
software.  Professor  Hazen  has  authored  a  two-volume  treatise 
on  the  law  of  securities  regulation,  is  the  coauthor  of  a 
casebook  on  securities  regulation,  and  is  the  coauthor  of  a 
three-volume  treatise  on  commodities  regulation.  For  nine 
years  Professor  Hazen  served  on  a  drafting  committee  to 
revise  the  North  Carolina  nonprofit  and  business  corporation 
acts.  He  served  as  vice-president  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Center  for  Computer-Assisted  Legal 
Instruction.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  a  former  officer  of  the  Business  Law  Section  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association.  He  is  advisor  to  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review.  Hazen  is  also  a  frequent  speaker  at 
continuing  education  programs. 
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Donald  Thomas  Hornstein 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Reef  Ivey  II  Research  Professor 
of  Law 

BA,  1972,  magna  cum  laude  with  special  distinction  in 
history,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  JD,  1981, 
University  of  Oregon,  Order  of  the  Coif,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Oregon  Law  Review.  From  1982  to  1983  Hornstein  served 
as  a  law  clerk  to  Judge  Abner  Mikva  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  In 
1983  he  began  w'ork  as  an  appellate  attorney  (Honors 
Program)  in  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  concentrated  on  environmental 
litigation  and  on  litigation  defending  Native  American  fishing 
rights  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Between  1985  and  1986 
Hornstein  worked  as  an  associate  with  Arnold  &  Porter  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  concentrating  on  environmental  and 
products  liability  matters.  While  with  Arnold  &  Porter, 
Hornstein  represented,  on  a  pro  bono  basis,  a  consortium  ol 
environmental  and  animal  welfare  organizations  in  litigation 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  involving  Japanese 
whaling  in  the  Antarctic  and  northwest  Pacific  oceans. 
Hornstein  joined  the  faculty  as  a  visiting  associate  professor  of 
law  in  1987  and  was  appointed  an  associate  professor  in  1989, 
a  full  professor  in  1993,  and  associate  dean  of  faculty  in  1994. 
Hornstein  won  the  Frederick  B.  McCall  Award  tor  Teaching 
Excellence  in  1989. 

Joseph  John  Kalo 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

Professor  Kalo  received  a  BA  with  honors  from  Michigan 
State  University  in  1966  and  a  JD,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  in  1968.  During  law 
school  he  served  as  a  notes  and  comments  editor  on  the 
Michigan  Law  Review.  Following  law  school  he  was  a  judicial 
law  clerk  for  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Sterry 
R.  Waterman.  In  1969  he  joined  the  Phoenix,  Arizona  law 
firm  of  Streich,  Lang,  Weeks,  Cardon  &  French.  Two  years 
later  he  left  private  practice  to  become  codirector  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School  clinical  program.  He 
joined  the  faculty  ot  UNC— Chapel  Hill  School  ot  Law  in 
August  1972.  From  1975  to  1987  he  taught  in  continuing 
legal  education  programs  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Trial  Advocacy  and  during  1979  to  1987  served  as  the 
Southeast  regional  director  of  the  National  Institute  tor  Trial 
Advocacy.  When  he  first  joined  the  faculty  his  focus  was  civil 
litigation  but  his  teaching  and  research  interests  have  shifted 
to  environmental  issues  associated  with  coastal  and  ocean 
resources  development.  He  is  the  author  of  a  coastal  and 
ocean  law  casebook  (1990)  and  is  teaching  an  ocean  and 
coastal  law  course  and  seminar  and  the  first-year  course  in 
property.  In  1989  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  a 
four-year  term  on  the  North  Carolina  Marine  Science 
Council.  In  1991  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  a 
four-year  term  on  the  newly  established  North  Carolina 
Ocean  Affairs  Council,  which  replaced  the  North  Carolina 
Marine  Science  Council. 

William  F.  Larimer 

Clinical  Professor  of  Law 

Professor  Larimer  attended  the  University  ot  Pittsburgh 
where  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  1972  with  a  BA  in 
Political  Science  and  Geography.  In  1972  Larimer  enrolled  in 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  and  received  hisJD  degree 
in  1975.  Following  his  graduation  from  Law  School,  Larimer 


joined  the  Chapel  Hill  firm  ofWinston,  Coleman  & 

Bernholz  as  an  associate.  In  1978  Professor  Larimer  and 
three  other  attorneys  formed  Winston,  Blue,  Larimer  & 
Rooks,  where  he  remained  as  a  partner  until  joining  the  law 
school  faculty  in  1982.  Professor  Larimer  has  been  a 
supervising  attorney  in  the  Criminal  Law  Clinic  and  an 
instructor  in  the  Criminal  Lawyering  Process  course.  He  has 
also  taught  in  the  Trial  Advocacy  program. 

Ronald  Charles  Link 

Professor  of  La  w 

AB,  1961,  University  of  Illinois;  MA,  1962,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  JD,  1965,  University  of  Illinois. 
Professor  Link  was  born  in  Kansas  and  reared  in  Illinois.  He 
followed  an  AB  in  Chemistry,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  Illinois 
with  an  MA  in  Biochemistry  from  Berkeley.  Tiring  of  life  in 
the  laboratory,  he  returned  to  Illinois  to  law  school  for  a  JD 
in  1965,  where  he  was  elected  to  The  Order  of  the  Coif  and 
served  as  associate  editor  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Law 
Forum.  He  practiced  three  years  with  the  firm  of  Sidley  & 
Austin  in  Chicago,  primarily  in  wills  and  trusts.  He  then 
entered  teaching  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  after  three 
years  came  to  Chapel  Hill  in  1971.  He  has  since  taught  as  a 
visitor  at  Northwestern  University.  Professor  Link  served  as 
associate  dean  for  Academic  Affairs  from  1982  to  1984  and  as 
acting  dean  of  the  law  school  from  January  1988  through 
June  1989.  His  teaching  interests  are  trusts  and  estates,  estate 
planning,  and  property.  Currently  he  serves  as  chair  of  the 
Trusts  Drafting  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Statutes  Commission  and  as  the  ABA  Adviser  to  the 
NCCUSL  Committee  to  Revise  the  Uniform  Principal  and 
Income  Act. 

Arnold  Herbert  Loewy 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1961.JD,  1963,  Boston  University.  Professor  Loewy  was 
a  senior  editor  for  the  Boston  University  Law  Review  and 
received  the  law  school’s  academic  achievement  award  for 
obtaining  the  top  academic  average  in  his  graduating  class. 

He  received  his  LLM  from  Harvard  in  1964  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Bar  in  1966.  Loewy  was  an 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  Law 
School  from  1964  to  1968.  He  was  an  associate  professor  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  from  1968  to  1973  and 
has  been  a  full  professor  since  1973.  He  publishes  and 
teaches  in  criminal  law,  criminal  procedure,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  law. 

David  A.  Logan 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1971,  Bucknell  University,  MA,  1972,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison;  JD,  1977,  University  ofVirgima.  Logan 
is  a  professor  at  Wake  Forest  University  School  of  Law.  After 
graduating  from  Bucknell,  where  he  playedVarsity  basketball, 
Logan  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Center  for  Public  Policy  and 
Administration  at  the  University  ofWisconsin-Madison.  He 
then  worked  on  the  McGovern  for  President  staff  and 
published  numerous  album  and  concert  reviews  for  Rolling 
Stone  and  other  music  periodicals.  From  1973  until  1974  he 
worked  at  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  assisted  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
preparing  impeachment  charges  against  President  Nixon.  He 
clerked  for  the  Honorable  Albert  V.  Bryan  Jr.  (E.D.Va.)  and 
then  practiced  with  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  & 
Kampelman  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  handled  white- 
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collar  crime.  He  joined  the  faculty  ofWake  Forest  University 
School  of  Law  in  1981.  Logan  teaches  torts,  professional 
responsibility,  and  mass-media  law.  He  has  won  the  Branch 
Excellence  in  Teaching  Award  and  is  an  adviser  to  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Ethics  Committee. 

Martin  Bernard  Louis  (deceased  4  November  1994) 
Paul  B.  Eaton  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1956,  Princeton  University;  LLB,  1959,  Harvard;  LLM, 
1965,  Harvard.  Professor  Louis  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia 
from  1960  to  1963.  In  1963  he  returned  to  Harvard  Law 
School  as  faculty  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Ames  Competition 
and  as  a  graduate  student,  receiving  his  LLM  degree  in  1965. 
That  year  he  joined  the  faculty  of  UNC— Chapel  Hill  School 
of  Law,  where  he  has  taught  ever  since.  He  teaches  and  has 
published  in  such  areas  as  civil  procedure,  antitrust,  federal 
jurisdiction,  and  administrative  law. 

Jerry  W.  Markham 

Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1969,  Western  Kentucky  University,  JD,  1972,  University 
of  Kentucky,  editor  in  chief  of  The  Kentucky  Law  Journal, 

LLM,  1974,  Georgetown  University  Law  Center.  From  1981 
to  1991,  Markham  served  as  an  adjunct  professor  of  law  at 
Georgetown.  He  has  served  as  an  attorney  in  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  at  the  United  States  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  as  secretary  and  counsel  for  the  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Division  of  Enforcement  of  the  United  States  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission.  Markham  was  also  a  member  of 
the  international  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  from  1982  until 
he  joined  the  faculty  at  UNC— Chapel  Hill.  Markham  has 
published  numerous  law  review  articles  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  He  also  has  published  a  two-volume 
treatise  and  a  history  book  on  the  law  of  commodity  futures 
regulation.  In  1994  Markham  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Universite 
Jean  Moulin  in  Lyon,  France.  He  is  also  coeditor  and 
contributor  to  an  English  handbook  on  United  States 
securities  regulation.  Markham  has  served  as  chair  of  the 
International  Commodity  Regulation  Committee  for  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  as  cochair  of  the  Commodity 
Subcommittee  of  the  Securities  Litigation  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Harry  C.  Martin 

Visiting  Dan  K.  Moore  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 
AB,  1942,  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  LLB,  1948, 
Harvard  Law  School;  LLM,  1982,  University  ofVirginia. 
Justice  Martin  is  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina.  He  is  a  North  Carolina  native  and  served  with  the 
United  States  Army  from  1942  to  1945.  After  practicing  law 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina  for  fourteen  years  he  began  a 
judicial  career  spanning  three  decades,  with  service  of  sixteen 
years  as  a  superior  court  judge,  four  years  as  a  judge  of  the 
North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals,  and  ten  years  as  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  He  practices  law  and 
mediation  in  Hillsborough.  Justice  Martin  has  been  a  faculty 
member  of  Duke  University  and  has  written  and  lectured  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  with  emphasis  in  state  constitutional  law. 
He  has  taught  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  since 
1984. 

Ruth  Ann  McKinney 

Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  magna  cum  laude,  Duke  University,  1972;  MEd  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling,  1976,  JD  with  honors,  1988,  The 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  McKinney 
clerked  for  the  Honorable  Harry  C.  Martin  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  upon  graduating  from  law  school 
and  recently  was  an  associate  in  the  litigation  division  of 
Maxwell  &  Hutson  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  In  addition 
to  directing  the  first-year  writing  program,  McKinney  directs 
the  legal  education  advancement  program  and  maintains  an 
ongoing  interest  in  alternative  dispute  resolution  in  North 
Carolina. 

Molly  McUsic 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1984,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  high  honors;  JD,  1989, 
Harvard  Law  School,  magna  cum  laude.  After  law  school 
Professor  McUsic  clerked  forjudge  Dorothy  Nelson  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  for 
Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Professor  McUsic  also  practiced  as  a  Skadden  Fellow 
at  the  Arizona  Center  for  Law  in  the  Public  Interest  and  as  an 
associate  with  the  firm  of  Donovan,  Leisure,  Rogovan  & 
Schiller  in  Washington,  D.C.  Her  practice  focused  primarily 
on  labor  and  education  issues.  In  1993  Professor  McUsic 
joined  the  UNC— Chapel  Hill  law  faculty.  Her  teaching  and 
research  interests  include  property,  labor  law,  housing,  and 
industrial  policy. 

Paul  S.  Milich 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1974,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  cum  laude; 
JD,  1980,  Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  cum  laude, 
lead  articles  editor  of  Tax  Lawyer.  Professor  Milich  was  an 
associate  with  the  Seattle  firm  Reed,  McClure  before  joining 
the  faculty  at  Georgia  State  University  College  of  Law  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1983.  Milich  has  taught  contracts, 
commercial  law,  evidence,  trial  practice,  and  legal  history  at 
Georgia  State  law  school  since  1983.  Most  of  his  writings  are 
in  the  area  of  evidence,  including  a  treatise  on  Georgia 
evidence  law. 

Barry  David  Nakell 

Professor  of  Law 

LLB,  1966,  University  of  Illinois,  with  high  honors.  Professor 
Nakell  served  as  a  law  clerk  to  Chief  Justice  Roger  Traynor  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  and  was  engaged  in  private 
practice  in  Los  Angeles  before  joining  the  faculty  of  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  in  1970.  He  is  coauthor  of  The 
Arbitrariness  of  the  Death  Penalty,  published  by  Temple 
University  Press  in  1987.  He  has  successfully  argued  two  cases 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  frequently 
appears  before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  He  was  counsel  in  two  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  this  spring,  one  in  favor  of  his  client  and  the 
other  against  his  client.  He  helped  found  two  legal  services 
programs,  North  Carolina  Prisoner  Legal  Services  and  North 
State  Legal  Services  and  continues  to  serve  on  their  boards. 
Professor  Nakell  teaches  criminal  procedure,  constitutional 
theory,  and  immigration  law. 

John  W.  Orth 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 
AB,  1969,  Oberlin  College;  JD,  1974,  MA,  1975,  PhD,  1977, 
Harvard  University.  After  completing  law  school  and  graduate 
school,  Professor  Orth  clerked  for  Judge  John  J.  Gibbons  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States  :The 
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Eleventh  Amendment  in  American  History  (1987),  Combination 
and  Conspiracy:  The  Legal  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  1721-1906 
(1991),  and  The  North  Carolina  State  Constitution: A  Reference 
Guide  (1993),  as  well  as  of  numerous  scholarly  articles  and 
book  reviews.  He  is  an  associate  editor  (for  law)  of  the 
multivolume  American  National  Biography  to  be  published  by 
Oxford  University  Press  and  a  contributor  to  the  Oxford 
Companion  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (1992).  He 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Law  and  History 
Review  and  The  Journal  of  Southern  Legal  History.  He  is  active  in 
the  American  Society  for  Legal  History  and  in  the  Legal 
History  Section  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
serving  as  chair  of  the  section.  He  joined  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  faculty  in  1978  and  served  as  associate  dean  from  1985  to 
1986.  Orth  teaches  property  and  legal  history.  In  recent  years 
he  also  has  taught  in  the  undergraduate  honors  program. 

Ralph  A.  Peeples 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1973,  Davidson  College,  cum  laude;JD,  1976,  New  York 
University;  book  review  editor,  New  York  University  Review  of 
Law  &  Social  Change.  Peeples  is  a  professor  at  Wake  Forest 
University  School  of  Law,  where  he  teaches  bankruptcy, 
corporations,  and  dispute  resolution.  Peeples  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Ohio  in  1976  and  in  North  Carolina  in  1979.  He 
has  worked  as  an  associate  at  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  has  taught  at  Wake  Forest  University 
School  of  Law  since  1979. 

Daniel  Hubbard  Pollitt 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law  Emeritus 
BA,  1943,  Wesleyan  University;  JD,  1949,  Cornell  University, 
staff,  Cornell  Law  Quarterly ;  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York 
City,  1949;  District  of  Columbia,  1950;  clerk,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  1950  to  1951; 
associate,  Rauh  &  Silard,  Washington,  D.C.,  1951  to  1955; 
assistant  professor  of  Law,  University  of  Arkansas,  1955  to 
1957;  associate  professor  of  Law,  1957  to  1960;  professor  of 
Law,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1960  to  1992;  visiting 
professor  of  Law,  University  of  Oregon,  1963  to  1964;  Duke 
University,  1965,  1967,  and  1969;  University  ofVirginia, 

1976;  and  Georgetown  University  since  1976. 

Burnele  Venable  Powell 

Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1970,  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City;JD,  1973, 
University  ofWisconsin;  LLM,  1979,  Harvard  Law  School. 
Professor  Powell  is  a  native  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He 
practiced  law  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Office  of  the  Regional  Counsel  in  Boston 
from  1973  to  1977  before  assuming  a  position  as  a  Graduate 
Law  Teaching  Fellow  at  Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  been  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  since  1979,  teaching  administrative  law, 
professional  responsibility,  and  real  property.  He  also  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law  and 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  and  is  a  frequent 
participant  in  continuing  legal  education  programs.  Among 
his  recent  accomplishments  Dean  Powell  has  served  as  faculty 
representative  to  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
and  as  a  member  of  that  associations  Special  Committee  on 
Indicators  of  Institutional  Quality.  Dean  Powell  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  Ethics  Committee.  In 
addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
Standing  Committee  on  Professional  Discipline  and  a  vice¬ 
chair  of  the  ABA’s  Section  on  Administrative  Law  and 


Regulation’s  Judicial  Review  Committee.  Dean  Powell  also 
has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  chair  of  the  faculty  council’s  University 
Priorities  Committee.  He  is  currently  president-elect  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

Alice  A.  Ratliff 

Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1971,  Duke  University,  with  honors;  MAT,  1972,JD, 
1976,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
two  years  before  Professor  Ratliff  entered  law  school,  she 
taught  in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools.  In  1976  she 
began  practice  with  the  North  Central  Legal  Assistance 
Program  in  Durham  as  a  staff  attorney,  specializing  in  housing 
law.  Ratliff  remained  there  until  1987  and  during  that  time 
held  the  positions  of  supervising  attorney,  managing  attorney, 
and  acting  director.  In  1987  she  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
law  faculty  as  a  supervising  attorney  in  the  Civil  Legal 
Assistance  Clinic. 

Michelle  Frances  Robertson 

Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
AB,  1973,  Duke;  MA,  1976,  Georgia;  JD,  1982,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  graduating 
from  Duke  with  a  degree  in  political  science,  Robertson 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  administrative  aide  to  Congress¬ 
man  Jerry  Litton  (D-Missouri).  In  1976  she  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 
She  returned  to  Washington  where  she  worked  as  a  congres¬ 
sional  liaison  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Following 
that  job  she  worked  as  a  writer  and  editor  in  the  Office  of 
Cancer  Communications  at  the  Duke  University  Compre¬ 
hensive  Cancer  Center.  After  graduating  from  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  School  of  Law  she  was  an  associate  in  the  firm  of  Loflin 
&  Loflin  in  Durham,  North  Carolina  before  opening  her  own 
practice.  She  was  also  of  counsel  to  Beskind  &  Rudolf. 
Robertson  began  teaching  at  the  law  school  in  1985  as  a 
supervising  attorney  in  the  Criminal  Law  Clinic.  In  addition 
to  her  work  in  the  criminal  clinic,  Professor  Robertson  has 
lectured  on  various  aspects  of  criminal  law  at  several 
continuing  legal  education  programs.  She  recently  taught  at 
the  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  Southeastern 
Regional  Program. 

Richard  Rosen 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1969, Vanderbilt  University;  JD,  1976,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Following  his  graduation 
from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law,  Professor  Rosen 
worked  for  three  years  as  a  staff  attorney  with  the  Public 
Defender  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1980  he 
returned  to  Chapel  Hill  as  the  first  supervising  attorney  in  the 
Criminal  Law  Clinic.  Rosen  has  been  the  director  of  the 
school’s  clinical  programs  since  1982  and  also  teaches  criminal 
law,  criminal  procedure:  investigation,  lawyering  process,  and 
a  capital  punishment  seminar.  He  has  written  in  the  areas  of 
criminal  law  and  capital  punishment. 

Melissa  Saunders 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1983,  Yale  College,  summa  cum  laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 

JD,  1987,  University  ofVirginia,  executive  editor  of  the 
Virginia  Law  Review,  Armour  Law  Scholar,  Order  of  the  Coif. 
After  graduating  from  law  school  Saunders  served  as  law  clerk 
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to  Judge  J.  Dickson  Phillips  Jr.  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  and  to  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  She  then 
practiced  law  for  three  years  in  the  litigation  department  of 
Robinson,  Bradshaw  &  Hinson,  P.A.  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  In  1993  she  returned  to  her  hometown  of  Chapel 
Hill  to  serve  a  second  term  as  law  clerk  to  Judge  Phillips.  For 
the  past  two  years  she  has  taught  federal  civil  rights  litigation 
at  the  law  school  as  an  adjunct.  She  teaches  civil  procedure, 
federal  jurisdiction,  and  civil  rights. 

Michael  Selmi 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1983,  Stanford  University;  JD,  1987,  rnagna  cum  laude, 
Harvard  Law  School;  editor,  Harvard  Law  Review.  Following 
law  school,  Selmi  clerked  for  Chief  Judge  James  R.  Browning 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
and  then  spent  a  year  as  a  litigation  associate  with  a  California 
law  firm.  In  1989  Selmi  moved  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  where  he  litigated 
employment  discrimination  cases.  In  1991  Selmi  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
where  he  concentrated  on  class  action  employment  discrimi¬ 
nation  cases.  Selmi  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty 
in  1993.  He  teaches  constitutional  law,  criminal  law,  and 
employment  discrimination. 

Sally  Burnett  Sharp 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1964,  Murray  State  University;  MA,  1966,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  JD,  1977, 
Memphis  State  University;  LLM,  1978,  Yale  University.  Sharp 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  She  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Memphis  State  Law  Review  and  has  practiced  law  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  She  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty 
in  1979  and  also  has  taught  at  the  University  ofTexas  and 
University  of  Colorado  law  schools.  During  a  leave  of 
absence  from  1986  to  1988  Professor  Sharp  practiced  law  in 
Kentucky.  She  teaches  and  publishes  widely  in  the  area  of 
family  law.  She  has  also  taught  torts  and  conflict  of  laws  and  is 
active  in  the  Family  Law  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association. 

Frances  Patricia  Solari 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1981,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
JD,  1982,  MLS,  1990,  North  Carolina  Central  University; 
lead  articles  editor,  North  Carolina  Central  Law  Journal.  Solari 
is  an  associate  professor  and  assistant  dean  at  North  Carolina 
Central  Law  School.  She  is  admitted  to  practice  in  North 
Carolina  and  worked  for  Bourlon  &  Cappelletti,  P.A.  in 
Durham  prior  to  beginning  her  teaching  career.  Her  subjects 
include  family  law,  property,  and  estates. 

William  J.  Turnier 

Willie  Person  Mangum  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1963,  Fordham  University;  MA,  1967,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  JD,  1968,  University  ofVirginia,  editorial  board  of 
the  Virginia  Law  Review.  Upon  graduation  he  joined  the  tax 
department  of  the  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore  in 
New  York  City.  He  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty 
in  1973.  His  teaching  and  scholarly  interests  are  in  the  area  of 
federal  taxation.  He  is  the  coauthor  or  coeditor  of  five  books 
in  the  area  of  taxation.  He  has  presented  scholarly  papers  at 
several  conferences  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  is  a  regular 


contributor  to  law  reviews.  Professor  Turnier  has  served  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  University  ofTexas,  the  University  of 
Utah,  the  University  ofVirginia,  and  the  Academy  of 
International  Taxation  in  the  Republic  of  China. 

Judith  Welch  Wegner 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1972,  University  ofWisconsin-Madison,  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
JD,  1976,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  chief 
comments  editor  of  the  UCH 4  Law  Review,  Order  of  the 
Coif.  Wegner  began  her  term  as  dean  of  the  law  school  in 
1989  after  serving  for  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  for  two  years  as  associate  dean.  She  received  her  BA  with 
honors  in  1972  from  the  University  ofWisconsin-Madison, 
where  she  majored  in  English.  She  earned  her  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  in  1976. 
Following  graduation  she  served  as  the  law  clerk  to  United 
States  District  Judge  Warren  J.  Ferguson  (then  of  the  Central 
District  of  California  and  later  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals).  Dean  Wegner  then  worked  as  an  attorney-adviser  in 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  and  as  an  appellate  attorney  in 
the  Lands  and  Natural  Resources  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice.  She  also  served  as  special 
assistant  to  United  States  Secretary  of  Education  Shirley  M. 
Hufstedler.  She  visited  at  the  College  of  Law,  University  of 
Iowa  before  joining  the  UNC— Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in 
1981.  She  has  taught  and  written  in  the  areas  of  land  use, 
property  law,  state  and  local  government  law,  and  the  rights  of 
disabled  persons.  Wegner  was  recently  selected  as  president¬ 
elect  of  American  legal  education’s  learned  society,  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  She  previously  served 
on  the  national  executive  committee  of  the  Order  of  the 
Coif. 

Arthur  Mark  Weisburd 

Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1970,  Princeton  University;  JD,  1976,  University  of 
Michigan.  Professor  Weisburd,  a  native  Arkansan,  joined  the 
Foreign  Service  after  earning  his  undergraduate  degree, 
serving  in  East  Pakistan/Bangladesh  during  the  period  1971- 
3.  He  resigned  in  1973  to  enter  law  school  at  Michigan, 
where  he  served  as  a  notes  editor  on  the  Michigan  Law  Review. 
From  his  law  school  graduation  until  1981  he  worked  as  an 
associate  with  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  ofWinter, 

Cutler  &  Pickering,  his  practice  ranging  from  participation  in 
the  legal  advisory  team  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  pro  bono  First  Amendment 
work  to  defendants’  securities  and  antitrust  litigation.  He 
teaches  civil  procedure,  conflict  of  laws,  international  law,  and 
a  seminar  on  international  human  rights  and  has  written  in 
the  areas  of  political  parties’  rights,  personal  jurisdiction,  and 
international  law. 

Marilyn  Virginia  Yarbrough 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1966, Virginia  State  University;  JD,  1973,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  editor  in  chief,  Black  Law  Journal. 
After  four  years  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  at  the 
University  ofTennessee, Yarbrough  completed  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence  from  that  faculty.  During  that  time  she 
served  as  William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  as  the 
William  J.  Maier  Jr.  Chair  of  Law  at  West  Virginia  University. 
Prior  to  entering  the  study  of  law  Yarbrough  was  a  systems 
engineer  with  IBM  Corporation  and  the  Westinghouse 
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Aerospace  and  Defense  Center.  She  began  her  teaching  career 
in  law  in  1975  as  a  teaching  fellow  at  Boston  College  Law 
School.  In  1976  she  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Law  as  an  associate  professor.  Elevated  to 
full  professor  in  1981,  Yarbrough  held  a  joint  appointment  as 
associate  vice-chancellor  for  Research,  Graduate  Studies  and 
Public  Service  at  the  University  of  Kansas  from  1983  to  1987. 
In  addition  to  her  visits  to  West  Virginia  University  and 
UNC— Chapel  Hill,  she  has  been  a  visiting  faculty  member  at 
Duke  Law  School  and  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  summer.  She  has  taught  and  administered  several 
of  the  Council  tor  Legal  Education  Opportunity’s  summer 
institutes.  She  was  a  member  and  chair  of  several  committees 
of  the  Law  School  Admission  Council,  becoming  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  1980  and  serving  as  its  president 
from  1986  until  1988.  She  also  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Section  of  Legal  Education  and 
Admission  to  the  Bar,  including  three  years  as  chair  of  its 
Skills  Training  Committee.  She  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Section.  Other  higher  education  community 
leadership  activities  include  service  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
board;  the  NCAA  Committee  on  Infractions;  the  board  of 
directors  of  Maryville  College  (Tennessee);  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  First  American  Bank  of  Knoxville;  and  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  United  Way  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
and  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  she  served  as  president. 
Yarbrough’s  teaching  and  research  interests  include  torts,  race 
and  gender  discrimination,  sports  law,  and  professional 
responsibility.  The  author  of  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
employment  discrimination,  school  reform,  child  custody  and 
women  in  the  law,  Yarbrough  also  has  coauthored  articles  on 
administrative  procedure  and  state  intervention  on  behalf  of 
minors. 

Lawrence  A.  Zelenak 

Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1976,  Santa  Clara  University;  JD,  1979,  Harvard 
University.  After  graduating  from  law  school  Zelenak 
practiced  law  with  a  Seattle  firm  for  four  years.  He  began 
teaching  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Law  School  in  Portland,  Oregon 
in  1983  and  joined  the  North  Carolina  faculty  in  1986.  His 
teaching  and  research  is  primarily  in  the  areas  of  federal 
taxation.  Professor  Zelenak  was  on  leave  during  the  1990-1 
academic  year  with  the  U.S.  Department  ofTreasury  as  a 
professor  in  residence  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
in  1993—4  he  visited  at  the  University  of  Utah. 


Associate  Professor  Jack  Boger  teaches  in  one  ofVan-Hecke 
Wettach  Hall's  many  classrooms. 


Extended  Faculty 


Michael  Robert  Abel 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1967,  Davidson  College;  JD,  1970,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  high  honors.  He  has 
practiced  law  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina  since  1970, 
when  he  joined  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Moore,  Smith,  Schell 
&  Hunter.  He  was  a  partner  in  that  firm  from  1976  through 
1985  and  in  1986  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith,  Helms, 
Mulliss  &  Moore.  Since  1987  Mr.  Abel  has  been  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Schell,  Bray,  Aycock,  Abel  &  Livingston.  Abel 
practices  primarily  in  the  corporate  and  tax  areas,  with 
emphasis  on  mergers  and  acquisitions  and  qualified  and 
nonqualified  deferred  compensation  plans.  He  has  also  had 
extensive  experience  in  patent-antitrust  litigation  and  other 
business  litigation.  A  member  of  the  American,  North 
Carolina,  and  Greensboro  Bar  Associations,  Abel  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
Commission’s  Business  Corporation  Act  Drafting  Committee 
from  1985  to  1989  and  was  chair  of  its  Nonprofit  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act  Drafting  Committee  from  1991  to  1993.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association’s  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Limited  Liability  Companies  in  1992  and  1993. 
Abel  has  taught  a  section  of  the  business  planning  seminar 
since  1979. 

Paul  B.  Bell 

Arch  T.  Allen  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1947,  JD,  1948,  Wake  Forest  University.  Bell  is  of  counsel 
to  Bell,  Seltzer,  Park  &  Gibson.  The  firm  specializes  in 
intellectual  property  law,  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights, 
trade  secrets,  unfair  competition,  and  antitrust.  Its  main  office 
is  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with  an  additional  office  in 
Research  Triangle  Park.  Bell  is  active  in  the  Patent,  Trade¬ 
mark,  and  Copyright  Committees  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Intellectual 
Property  Law  Association  and  the  Licensing  Executives 
Society,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Bell  has  served 
as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Wake  Forest  University  School  of 
Law  and  has  written  extensively  on  intellectual  property 
issues. 

James  G.  Billings 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1964,  North  Carolina  State  University;  JD,  1969,  The 
University  ot  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Law  Review.  After  clerking  with  the  Honorable  Susie  M. 
Sharp,  associate  justice  (and  later  chief  justice)  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  he  joined  the  firm  of  Powe,  Porter, 
Alphin  &  Whichard  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  There  he 
specialized  in  civil  and  criminal  trial  work.  In  1976  he  joined 
the  Raleigh  firm  of  Smith,  Anderson,  Blount,  Dorsett, 
Mitchell  &  Jernigan,  practicing  in  the  area  of  civil  litigation, 
including  medical  malpractice,  accounting  liability,  aircraft 
litigation,  products  liability,  business  and  corporate  litigation, 
employment  law,  and  selected  catastrophic  plaintiff’s  personal 
injury  cases.  In  1933  he  joined  the  firm  of  Fuller,  Becton, 
Billings  &  Slifkin  and  is  presently  engaged  in  plaintiff’s 
personal  injury  trial  work.  He  has  tried  cases  in  all  of  the 
Federal  District  Courts  of  North  Carolina  and  in  numerous 
State  Superior  Courts.  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  speaker 
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at  various  seminars  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  ofTrial  Lawyers;  The  North  Carolina  Defense 
Lawyers  Association;  Wake  Forest  University  Law  School 
Continuing  Legal  Education  Program;  and  continuing  legal 
education  seminars  sponsored  by  Professional  Education 
Systems,  Inc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Wake  County  and  North 
Carolina  Bar  Associations,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
International  Society  of  Barristers,  and  the  American  Board 
ofTrial  Advocates.  He  is  admitted  to  practice  before  all  of  the 
state  and  federal  courts  in  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus, 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1966,  JD,  1968,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  articles  editor,  North  Carolina  Law  Review. 
Ehringhaus,  a  1968  honors  graduate  of  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  School  of  Law,  is  senior  legal  counsel  and  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Following  her  graduation  and  a  brief  stint  practicing  law 
in  Raleigh,  Ehringhaus  worked  for  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  justice  until  fall  1970,  when 
she  returned  to  join  the  school’s  faculty  on  a  full-time  basis. 
While  at  the  School  of  Law  she  taught  property,  trusts  and 
estates,  and  real  estate  finance,  among  other  courses.  She 
became  assistant  to  the  chancellor  of  the  University  in  1974 
and  has  served  in  that  role  along  with  the  role  of  senior  legal 
counsel  for  the  University  since  that  time.  Her  duties  include 
participation  as  a  senior  administrative  official  of  the 
University  in  its  day-to-day  operations  as  well  as  principal  in- 
house  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its  legal  affairs.  Active 
in  state  and  national  organizations  concerned  with  law  and 
education.  Professor  Ehringhaus  is  experienced  in  areas 
related  to  technology  transfer,  university-industry  relations, 
business  operations,  ethics  in  research  and  employment  in  the 
higher  education  setting.  Since  assuming  her  present  position 
in  1974  Ehringhaus  has  taught  single  courses  at  the  school. 
She  currently  teaches  a  seminar  in  the  law  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

James  C.  Fuller  Jr. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1965,  Davidson  College;JD,  1971,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  clerking  with  Chief 
Justice  Susie  M.  Sharp  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
Professor  Fuller  moved  to  Charlotte,  where  he  spent  twelve 
years  with  the  civil  rights  firm  headed  by  Julius  Chambers. 
Since  1984  Fuller  has  practiced  with  the  Raleigh  firm  of 
Fuller,  Becton,  Billings  &  Slifkin,  where  his  practice 
primarily  is  directed  to  the  trial  and  settlement  of  major 
personal  injury  and  wrongful  death  cases.  Fuller  has  taught 
Trial  Advocacy  at  the  UNC— Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  since 
1984  and  also  teaches  the  same  course  at  Duke  Law  School. 
He  has  lectured  extensively,  including  programs  with  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  ot  Trial  Lawyers,  the  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America,  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Black  Lawyers,  National 
Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy,  and  others.  He  has  been  invited 
tor  membership  by  the  American  College  ofTrial  Lawyers, 
the  American  Board  ofTrial  Advocates,  and  the  International 
Society  of  Barristers.  He  is  past  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  ofTrial  Lawyers  and  chairs  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association’s  Task  Force  on  Legal  Education. 
Active  in  community  affairs,  Fuller  chairs  Interacts  program 


for  battered  women  and  children  and  is  a  member  and  past 
chair  of  the  Raleigh  Human  Relations  Commission. 

K.  Edward  Green 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1966,  East  Carolina  University;  JD,  1969,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  president  of  Student  Bar 
Association,  recipient  ofVan  Hecke— Wettach  Citizenship 
Award;  LLM,  1990,  University  ofVirginia.  Judge  Greene  is  a 
North  Carolina  native.  He  practiced  law  with  the  firm  of 
Morgan,  Bryan,  Jones,  Johnson,  Hunter  &  Greene  in  Dunn, 
North  Carolina  from  1968  to  1978.  Governor  James  B.  Hunt 
appointed  Judge  Greene  to  the  District  Court  Bench  for  the 
Eleventh  Judicial  District  in  1979.  He  was  reelected  to  that 
court  in  1980  and  1984.  Greene  was  certified  as  a  juvenile 
judge  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  in  1982.  He 
coauthored  Youth  and  the  Law ,  2nd  ed.  in  1985.  Since  1985 
Greene  has  taught  Children  In  the  Legal  System  as  an  adjunct 
professor  at  Campbell  University  Norman  Adrian  Wiggins 
School  of  Law  and  in  1993  he  received  the  Dean’s  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence.  In  1986  Greene  was  elected  as  a  judge 
on  the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  and  was  reelected 
for  an  eight-year  term  in  1990.  In  spring  1992,  1993,  and 
1994  he  visited  at  UNC— Chapel  Hill,  teaching  Family  Law. 
Professor  Green  returns  this  spring  as  a  visiting  professor. 
Greene  is  author  of  the  article  “Mental  Health  Care  for 
Children:  Before  and  During  State  Custody,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Winter  1990  volume  of  the  Campbell  Law  Review. 

Eugene  Gressman 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Laiv  Emeritus 

AB,  1938,  JD,  1940,  University  of  Michigan.  Gressman  was 
the  William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  at  the  UNC— Chapel 
Hill  School  of  Law  from  1977  until  1987.  While  a  professor 
emeritus,  Gressman  served  as  visiting  professor  at  Seton  Hall 
School  of  Law.  Gressman  was  editor  of  the  Michigan  Law 
Review  while  in  law  school.  He  is  admitted  to  practice  in 
Michigan,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Maryland.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission,  as  a  law 
clerk  to  Justice  Frank  Murphy  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  as  a  partner  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  firm  ofVan 
Arkel,  Kaiser,  Gressman,  Rosenberg  &  Driesen.  He  is  the 
coauthor  (with  Stern  and  Shapiro)  of  Supreme  Court  Practice. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  ofWright,  Miller  and 
Cooper’s  Federal  Practice  and  Procedure:  Jurisdiction  and  of  a 
constitutional  law  casebook. 

Jo  Ann  T.  Harllee 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1973,  East  Carolina  University;  JD,  1978,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Harllee  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  She  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the  law 
school  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  she  served  as  research  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Review.  Since  graduating  from  law  school  she  has  practiced 
with  the  firm  of  Smith,  Helms,  Mulliss  8c  Moore  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina  and  has  been  a  partner  of  that  firm 
since  1985.  Harllee  specializes  in  the  areas  of  real  estate  law 
and  estate  planning  and  probate  and  is  a  board  certified 
specialist  in  estate  planning  and  probate.  Harllee  is  currently 
serving  as  chair  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association’s 
Section  on  Estate  Planning  and  Fiduciary  Law  and  is  a  Fellow 
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of  the  American  College  ofTrust  and  Estate  Counsel.  She  has 
taught  Real  Estate  Practice  since  1984. 

Dean  M.  Harris 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1973,  Cornell  University;  JD,  1981,  with  high  honors, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Law.  Harris  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Van  Allen  in  Raleigh  and  is  an 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration,  School  of  Public  Health  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  In  the  health  care  field,  he  has  provided  legal 
advice  and  representation  in  areas  such  as  certificate  of  need 
and  other  regulatory  matters,  antitrust,  joint  ventures,  medical 
staff  membership  and  clinical  privileges,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  professional  licensure,  and  patient  care  issues. 

Harris  served  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  in  a  neighborhood  legal 
services  office  and  was  a  member  of  the  Human  Rights 
Committee  at  a  state  psychiatric  hospital. 

Henderson  Hill 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1977,  Lehman  College,  City  University  of  New  York; 

JD,  1981,  Harvard  Law  School.  Hill  has  been  acting  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Resource  Center,  a  division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Appellate  Defender,  since  1991.  Prior  to  that 
appointment  he  held  four  positions  in  the  Public  Defender 
Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hill  worked  as  training 
director  from  1990  to  1991;  deputy  chief,  Appellate  Division, 
from  1988  to  1990;  special  litigation  counsel  from  1986  to 
1988,  and  staff  attorney  from  1981  to  1986.  Hill  studied  in 
the  Master  of  Public  Policy  program  at  Harvard  University’s 
Kennedy  School  of  Government.  He  will  teach  trial 
advocacy. 

Sandra  L. Johnson 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1967,  Duke  University;  JD,  with  honors,  1975,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  North  Carolina  in  1975,  Johnson  served  as  staff 
attorney,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Durham  County  from  1975  to 
1977.  He  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm  ofjohnson  & 
Johnson,  PA.  in  Raleigh  since  1978;  visiting  lecturer  in  Law, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  since  1981; 
adjunct  professor  ofTrial  Advocacy,  Duke  University,  since 
1989;  and  member  of  the  faculty  for  the  National  Institute 
for  Trial  Advocacy  since  1982. 

J.  Rich  Leonard 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1967,  MEd,  1973,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,JD,  1976,  Yale  University.  Leonard  is  currently 
United  States  bankruptcy  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina.  He  clerked  for  United  States  District  Judge 
F.T.  Dupree  Jr.  from  1976  to  1978;  practiced  law  with 
Sanford,  Adams,  McCullough  &  Beard  from  1978  to  1979, 
and  was  appointed  Clerk  of  Court  for  the  United  States 
I  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  in 
I  1979.  In  1981  he  became  a  United  States  magistrate  judge 
j  for  the  Eastern  District.  In  1992  he  received  the  first 
!  Director’s  Award  for  Outstanding  Leadership  in  the  federal 
courts  for  his  efforts  in  educating  and  training  court  officials. 

;  In  the  spring  of  1994  he  spent  a  month  in  Zambia  under  the 
j  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  assisting  the 
I  Zambian  judiciary  with  a  major  court  reform  effort.  From 
1987  to  1988  Leonard  was  an  adjunct  professor  at  North 


Carolina  Central  University  School  of  Law,  teaching  civil 
procedure.  He  currently  serves  as  vice-president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association. 

Thomas  K.  Maher 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1979,  Northwestern  University;  JD,  The  University  Of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  high  honors,  articles 
editor  for  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review.  Maher  left  Chapel 
Hill  for  a  two-year  federal  clerkship  in  Chicago,  got  tired  of 
the  Cubs  losing,  and  returned  to  North  Carolina  after 
watching  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird  and  deciding  to  become  a 
Southern  lawyer.  Maher  practices  criminal  defense  with  the 
firm  of  Rudolf  &  Maher  in  Chapel  Hill,  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy,  and 
teaches  a  criminal  litigation  clinic  at  Duke  Law  School. 

Maher  is  a  contributing  editor  for  The  Champion,  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers,  and 
has  spoken  at  association  programs  on  grand  jury  matters, 
evidentiary  privileges,  and  forfeiture  laws. 

Carolyn  McAllaster 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1972,  JD,  1976,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Admitted  to  practice  in  North  Carolina,  1976. 
McAllaster  served  as  associate  attorney,  Loflin  &  Loflin, 
Durham,  from  1976  to  1978,  and  partner  in  the  Durham  firm 
ofThompson  &  McAllaster,  P.A.  from  1979  to  1988. 
McAllaster  was  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Women  Attorneys  from  1978  to  1980.  She  has  been  a  faculty 
member  of  the  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  several 
times  and  is  a  frequent  speaker  for  the  National  Association  ot 
Criminal  Defense  Lawyers  (Continuing  Legal  Education). 
McAllaster  teaches  the  civil  litigation  clinic  and  the  child 
advocacy  clinic  at  Duke  University  Law  School  and  has 
taught  trial  advocacy  at  Campbell  University  Law  School  and 
North  Carolina  Central  School  of  Law. 

William  S.  Mills 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1975,  JD,  1979,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  with  honors,  North  Carolina  Law  Review  and  the 
Mock  Trial  Team.  After  graduation  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
Mills  served  as  adviser  and  coach  to  the  school’s  Mock  Trial 
Team  from  1980  to  1983.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  the  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  since 
1985.  Mills  served  as  president  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial 
District  Bar  from  1987  to  1988  and  is  the  founding  chairman 
of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District  State  Bar  Local  Grievance 
Committee.  He  is  presently  a  vice-president  in  the  North 
Carolina  Academy  ofTrial  Lawyers.  He  became  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  Trial  Advocacy  in  1989.  Mills  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Glenn,  Mills  &  Fisher  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

Ilene  Berenter  Nelson 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1970,  University  of  Colorado;  AM,  1972,  University  of 
Chicago;  JD,  1979,  University  of  California  Hastings  College 
of  Law.  Nelson  is  a  native  of  Idaho  and  began  her  career  in 
social  work  in  Chicago,  working  with  the  elderly  and  then 
moving  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  worked  with  the 
mentally  disabled.  Following  law  school,  Nelson  served  as  law 
clerk  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  McFadden,  justice  of  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court.  She  was  on  the  faculty  at  the 
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University  of  Hawaii  from  1980  to  1982  and  then  on  the 
faculty  of  North  Carolina  Central  University  from  1982  to 
1985.  She  has  taught  courses  in  civil  procedure  and  juvenile 
law  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Law  School  since  1985.  She  is  the 
administrator  of  the  State  Guardian  ad  Litem  program,  after 
working  as  a  partner  at  the  law  firm  of  Edelstein,  Payne  & 
Nelson  in  Raleigh.  She  is  currently  chair  of  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Fatality  Task  Force  and  a  member  of  the 
Fatality  Review  team.  She  is  editor  of  Children  and  the  Law,  a 
casebook  for  practice.  Nelson  is  a  regular  presenter  at  the 
Continuing  Legal  Education  programs  taught  in  the  National 
Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  program  and  serves  on  a  number 
of  community  boards  and  legal  committees. 

David  W.  Owens 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1972,  MRP,  1974,  JD,  1975,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Admitted  to  practice  in  Wisconsin 
and  North  Carolina.  Owens  served  three  years  as  attorney 
and  senior  planner  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Office 
and  ten  years  with  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Coastal 
Management.  At  Coastal  Management  he  served  in  a  variety 
of  capacities,  including  chief  planner,  assistant  director,  and 
five  years  as  director  of  the  division.  In  1989  Owens  became 
an  associate  professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government  at  the 
Institute  of  Government,  UNC— Chapel  Hill,  where  he  works 
primarily  in  the  land-use  law  area.  His  publications  include 
books  and  articles  on  zoning  law,  conflicts  of  interest, 
planning  legislation,  coastal  management,  and  environmental 
law  and  policy.  He  currently  teaches  and  advises  state  and 
local  officials  on  zoning,  land  use  planning,  and  land  use  law 
at  the  Institute  of  Government  and  teaches  a  graduate  course 
on  coastal  management  in  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning. 

Jane  Perkins 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  cum  laude,  1978,  Davidson  College;  JD,  1981,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  MPH,  1982, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Following  graduation 
from  Berkeley’s  School  of  Public  Health,  Perkins  was 
associated  with  Carpenter,  Higgins  &  Simonds  in 
Burlingame,  California,  specializing  in  planning  and  litigation 
for  not-for-profit  hospitals.  Perkins  then  served  as  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  where  she 
represented  the  State  Health  Resources  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion.  Since  November  1984  she  has  been  a  staff  attorney  with 
the  National  Health  Law  Program  (Los  Angeles  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.).  Perkins  has  written  extensively  on  health  issues 
and  has  litigated  numerous  federal  class  action  law  suits  in  the 
area  of  health. 

Gregory  D.  Porter 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  1978,  with  honors;  JD,  1981,  with  highest  honors,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Porter  is  a 
partner  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  firm  of  Porter,  Steel  & 
Porter.  While  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law,  Porter 
served  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  was 
elected  to  Order  of  the  Coif,  and  was  a  John  M.  Morehead 
Law  Fellow.  While  an  undergraduate,  Porter  was  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel.  After  serving  as  a  law  clerk  to  the 
Honorable  William  Matthew  Byrne,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Central  District  of  Columbia,  Porter  returned 
to  Durham,  North  Carolina  to  join  Powe,  Porter  &  Alphin, 


which  later  merged  with  Moore  &  Van  Allen.  Porter  was  a 
partner  in  Moore  &  Van  Allen  when  he  left  to  cofound 
Porter,  Steel  &  Porter  in  1990.  Porter  has  represented  banks, 
corporations,  and  other  business  clients  in  lending,  real  estate, 
securities  and  other  commercial  transactions,  including  loans, 
workouts,  mergers,  acquisitions,  sales  of  assets  and  stock,  joint 
ventures,  leases,  employment  contracts,  and  licensing 
agreements. 

David  S.  Rudolf 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1971,  Rutgers  University;  London  School  of  Economics; 
JD,  1974,  New  York  University  School  of  Law,  articles  editor, 
Annual  Survey  of  American  Law.  After  graduating  from  New 
York  University,  Rudolf  practiced  as  a  criminal  defense 
attorney  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  New  York.  During 
that  time  he  spent  two  years  as  a  staff  attorney  in  the  Bronx 
and  two  years  as  an  assistant  federal  defender  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1978  he  joined  the  faculty  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  law  and  founded  the  Criminal  Law 
Clinic  and  the  Civil  Clinic.  In  1982  he  left  the  faculty  to 
begin  his  own  practice  in  Chapel  Hill  with  the  firm  of 
Beskind  &  Rudolf,  PA.  The  firm  (now  Rudolf  &  Maher) 
limits  its  practice  to  complex  criminal  and  civil  litigation. 
Since  1982  Professor  Rudolf  has  lectured  in  the  Trial 
Advocacy  Program  at  UNC— Chapel  Hill. 

Elliot  M.  Silverstein 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  1969,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton  School;  JD, 
1973,  Harvard  Law  School;  PhD,  1977, The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  While  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
Silverstein  became  attracted  to  the  psychological  aspects  of 
law  and  human  behavior  and  decided  to  obtain  further 
mental  health  training.  In  1973  he  moved  to  Chapel  Hill  to 
obtain  a  PhD  in  clinical  psychology.  In  1975  while  in 
graduate  school,  Drs.  Silverstein  and  Walker  Blakey  first 
taught  the  Interviewing,  Counseling  and  Negotiation  course 
they  now  regularly  offer.  After  graduating  from  UNC— Chapel 
Hill  in  1977  Dr.  Silverstein  worked  at  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  At  the  hospital  he  worked  with 
hospitalized  teenagers  and  children  in  an  outpatient  clinic  and 
served  as  legal  consultant  for  the  Division  of  Child  andYouth. 
In  the  past  few  years  he  has  worked  in  a  more  supervisory 
capacity,  helping  to  train  mental  health  professionals  such  as 
social  workers,  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists.  Several  years 
ago  Dr.  Silverstein  obtained  a  Diplomate  in  Forensic 
Psychology  and  currently  holds  the  rank  of  clinical  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Medicine. 

Willis  P.  Whichard 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1962,  JD,  1965,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  LLM,  1984,  SJD,  1994,  University  ofVirginia. 
Following  a  clerkship  with  justice  (later  chief  justice)  William 
H.  Bobbitt  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Whichard  practiced  law  with  the  Durham  law  firm  Powe, 
Porter,  Alphin  &  Whichard  from  1966  to  1980.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  Commission 
from  1969  to  1973;  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  1970  to  1974,  and  the  North  Carolina  Senate 
from  1974  to  1980.  In  1978  he  was  an  instructor  in  business 
law  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Duke  University.  He  was  a  judge  on  the  North  Carolina 
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Court  of  Appeals  from  1980  to  1986  and  has  been  an 
associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  since 
1986.  He  has  been  a  visiting  lecturer  in  law  since  1986. 

Instructors  in  Research  and  Writing 
1994-1995 


Karen  Albright 
Valerie  Lynn  Bateman 
Lori  M.  Bernstein 
Thomas  M.  Cochrane 
David  Edmund  Crescenzo 
G.  Nicholas  Herman 
Nancy  L.  Hilburn 
Peggy  Ann  Hoyle 
Carolyn  Amanda  Martin 
Dieter  Mauch 
William  McBlief 
Robert  Carson  Montgomery 
Robin  Eugene  Pipkin 
Donna  B.  Slawson 


Faculty  Emeriti 

(Date  in  parentheses  indicates  date  each  joined  faculty.) 

William  Brantley  Aycock  (1948) 

Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1936;  AM,  1937;  JD, 
1948,  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  LLD,  Wake  Forest 
University,  1959;  Atlantic  Christian  College,  1959;  Duke 
University,  1963;The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1987. 

Herbert  Ralph  Baer  (1945) 

Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  Cornell  University,  1923;  LLB,  Harvard  University, 

1926. 

Eugene  Gressman  (1977) 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 

AB,  1938,JD,  1940,  University  of  Michigan;  LLD,  Seton  Hall 
University,  1994. 

Harry  E.  Groves  (1981) 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  University  of  Colorado,  1943;JD,  University  of  Chicago, 
1949;  LLM,  Harvard  University,  1959. 


William  Patrick  Murphy  (1971), 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  1941;  LLB,  University  of 
Virginia,  1948;  JSD,  Yale  University,  1960. 

Mary  Wilhelmina  Oliver  (1955) 

Professor  of  Law,  Law  Librarian 

AB,  Western  Maryland  College,  1940;  BSLS,  Drexel 

University,  1943;  JD,  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

1951. 

Daniel  Hubbard  Pollitt  (1957) 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  Wesleyan  University,  1943;  JD,  Cornell  University,  1949. 

John  Winfield  Scott  Jr.  (1962) 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

BS,  Auburn  University,  1943;  LLB,  Harvard  University,  1947; 
LLM,  Harvard  University,  1951. 

Frank  Ransom  Strong  (1965) 

Cary  C.  Boshamer  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 
AB,Yale  University,  1929;JD,  1934;  LLD,  North  Carolina 
Central  University,  1978;  Ohio  State  University,  1978. 

Nelson  Ferebee  Taylor  (1980) 

Cary  C.  Boshamer  Professor  of  Law 

BA,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  1942;  LLB,  Harvard 
Law  School,  1949;  MA,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  University; 
LLD,  Elon  College,  1973,  Duke  University,  1977,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1993. 


The  Law  Library  contains  350,000  volumes  and  a  wide 
array  of  periodicals,  records,  briefs,  computer-assisted  legal 
research  services,  and  other  online  services. 
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Admissions  Information 

Beginning  students  are  admitted  for  the  full-time 
course  of  study  of  law  for  the  fall  semester  only.  All 
admitted  students  must  present  proof  of  graduation 
from  an  accredited  undergraduate  institution.  To 
comply  with  this  requirement,  all  students  must  submit 
an  official  transcript  documenting  the  awarding  of  an 
undergraduate  degree  to  the  School  of  Law  Admissions 
Office  prior  to  the  date  of  initial  enrollment. 

Admission  is  highly  competitive  each  year  for  the  235 
spaces  available  in  the  first-year  class.  The  specifics  of 
the  application  process  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
the  annual  publication  of  the  admissions  office.  Infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  by  writing  or  by  calling  the 
school. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  for  1993-4  were  $1,512.00  for 
residents  of  North  Carolina  and  $10,328.00  for 
nonresidents.  The  University  reserves  the  right,  with 
the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities,  to  make  changes 
in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester  basis  and  are 
due  prior  to  registration.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
advance,  in  person  or  by  mail.  MasterCard  and  VISA  are 
acceptable.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  standing  in 


line,  please  mail  your  payment  to  University  Cashier, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  CB 
1400,  103  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599—1400. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  student’s  ID 
number  should  be  on  the  face  of  the  check.  Accounts 
not  paid  in  full  by  the  due  date  are  subject  to  cancella¬ 
tion  of  registration. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  payment  of  his  or  her 
University  bills.  If  someone  other  than  the  student  is 
responsible  for  payment  of  his/her  bill,  the  University 
Cashier  should  be  notified  in  ample  time  so  that  a  bill 
may  be  sent  to  the  proper  person  or  agency.  Students 
who  are  expecting  to  receive  financial  aid,  scholarship 
funds,  fellowship  funds,  or  payment  for  service  appoint¬ 
ments  should  bring  with  them  sufficient  funds  (cash  or 
travelers  checks)  to  take  care  of  living  expenses  for 
approximately  fifteen  days.  This  should  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  appropriate  funds  to  be  made  available. 

The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  establishes 
student  budgets  to  help  students  in  planning  for 
expenses.  For  additional  information  on  these  budgets, 
please  contact  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid,  CB  2300,  300  Vance  Hall,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-2300. 

Tuition  Refunds 

Students  who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University 
within  nine  weeks  of  registration  may  receive  a  partial 
refund  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  that  semester.  The 
refund  is  prorated  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate 
of  one-tenth  of  the  semester’s  bill  after  deduction  of  an 
administrative  charge. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  aid,  including  scholarships  and  federally 
supported  loans,  such  as  Stafford  Loans,  Supplemental 
loans  and  Carl  Perkins  Loans,  is  available  to  law  students 
who  meet  federal  and  University  eligibility  require¬ 
ments.  Applicants  for  admission  or  students  applying  for 
need-based  scholarships  and/or  loans  must  submit  a 
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Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  by  1  March.  Financial 
Aid  Forms  are  available  from  College  Scholarship 
Service,  CN  6328,  Princeton,  NJ  08541,  from  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid,  and  from  student  aid  offices  at  most  universities 
and  colleges.  Additional  information  concerning 
financial  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  CB  2300,  300  Vance  Hall, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599,  or  by  returning  the  designated 
card  included  in  the  application  for  admission  materials. 

Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  based  on  need  and/or 
merit  are  awarded  each  year  by  the  School  of  Law. 
Accepted  applicants  automatically  are  considered  for 
merit  scholarships.  Applicants  or  students  applying  for 
need-based  scholarships  must  submit  an  FAFSA  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service. 


Endowed  Scholarships 

Joseph  B.  and  Nell  Alala  Scholarship 

Dixie  Lee  Atwater  Scholarship  Fund 

Aycock-Poe  Scholarship 

Alan  Berman  Memorial  Scholarship 

Bicentennial  Challenge  Scholarship  Fund 

Thornton  H.  Brooks  Memorial  Scholarship 

Barry  S.  Brown  Memorial  Scholarship 

Graham  M.  Carlton  Scholarship 

E.  S.  W.  Dameron  Scholarship 

James  E.  Davis  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship 

Christy  Deal  Memorial  Scholarship 

Robert  D.  Dearborn  Memorial  Scholarship 

Franklin  T.  Dupree  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship 

Beth  Fleishman  and  Richard  Boyette  Scholarship 

Nicholas  T.  and  Alma  S.  Goudes  Scholarship 
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Wallace  R.  Gray  Scholarship 

Mildred  M.  and  William  A.  Johnson  Scholarship 

Ted  C.  Leonard  Jr.  Scholarship 

Charles  S.  Mangum  Jr.  Scholarship 

L.  A.  Martin  Scholarship 

W.  Ellis  Meehan  Scholarship  Fund 

Moore  &Van  Allen  Merit  Scholarship 

Naomi  E.  Morris  Memorial  Scholarship 

North  Carolina  Soft  Drink  Association  Fred  O. 
Bowman  Scholarship 

Gregory  Douglas,  Daryl  Geoffrey,  and  Christopher 
Kelly  Porter  Scholarship 

Augustus  Barker  Raymer  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Nancy  K.  Rhoden  Scholarship 

Seawell  Scholarship 

Chief  Justice  Walter  Parker  Stacy  Scholarship  Fund 
W.  Frank  Taylor  Scholarship 
J.  Nelson  Young  Scholarship 


Other  Scholarships 

Flenry  P.  Brandis  Jr.  Law  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship 

Donald  and  Elizabeth  Cooke  Foundation 
Scholarship 

Albert  Joseph  Ellis  Scholarship 

Maurice  T.  Van  Hecke  Law  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship 

Robert  Hasley  Wettach  Law  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship 

Law  Foundation  Scholarships 
Hunton  and  Williams  Scholarship 
Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  Law 
Public  Interest  Law  Fellowships 
Student  Stores  Scholarships 
Tuition  Deposit  Scholarships 


Even  with  24,000  students  on  campus,  solitude  is  an  option. 


Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 

Part  I  provides  funds  for  grants  to  White  students  at 
predominately  African  American  institutions  and  to 
African  American  students  at  predominately  White 
institutions.  Students  must  be  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of 
degree  credit  coursework  and  demonstrate  financial 
need.  Part  II  provides  funds  for  grants  to  Native 
Americans  and  other  minority  students  at  the  constitu¬ 
ent  institutions  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Grant  recipients  must  be  residents  of  North  Carolina 
who  are  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree 
credit  coursework  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Loans 

Applicants  for  admission  or  enrolled  students  can  obtain 
applications  for  Stafford  Loans  and  loans  not  based  on 
need,  such  as  Supplemental  Loans  and  Law  Access 
Loans,  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Office  of  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  Student  Aid,  participating  banks,  College 
Foundation  (restricted  to  residents  of  North  Carolina; 
contact  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  for 
information),  and  Law  Access,  Box  2500,  Newtown, 

PA  19840.  Those  interested  in  need-based  loans  must 
submit  an  FAFSA  to  College  Scholarship  Service  by 
1  March  and  have  Financial  Aid  Transcripts  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  from  the  student 
aid  offices  of  their  undergraduate  institutions. 
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Students  are  required  to  meet  federal  and  University 
financial  need  eligibility  requirements  for  loans. 

The  Student  Bar  Foundation,  a  student  organization, 
awards  loans  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who 
demonstrate  substantial  financial  need.  Applications  may 
be  obtained  during  the  academic  year  from  the 
foundation  office  in  the  law  school. 

An  emergency  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  late 
Associate  Dean  Morris  R.  Gelblum  assists  students  in 
temporary  financial  hardship  with  small  noninterest¬ 
bearing  loans  for  short  periods  of  time.  In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  has  a  limited 
Emergency  Loan  Fund  from  which  short-term  loans  up 
to  $300  can  be  made  in  critical  situations,  with 
repayment  due  in  not  more  than  ninety  days. 

Employment 

The  study  of  law  is  a  full-time  obligation  requiring  the 
average  student  to  devote  at  least  sixty  hours  per  week 
to  his  or  her  courses.  The  law  faculty  recommends  most 
strongly  that  students  arrange  their  finances  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  outside  employment,  particularly 
during  the  first  year.  Accreditation  standards  require  that 
a  student  may  not  be  employed  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  per  week  while  attending  law  school  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis. 

For  students  who  must  work,  a  limited  number  of 
positions  is  available  in  the  law  library.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  librarian.  A  number  of  second-  and 


Help  is  always  readily  available  at  the  law  library  reference 
desk  on  the  school’s  main  floor. 


CD&S  houses  one  WESTLAW  and  one  LEXIS  terminal  at 
which  students  may  access  employment  information  online. 


third-year  students  work  as  research  assistants  within  the 
school.  Notices  of  these  opportunities  are  posted  as 
they  become  available.  Students  may  be  employed  by 
the  University  as  residence  hall  counselors.  Information 
and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Residence  Life,  Carr  Building,  CB#  5500. 

North  Carolina  Lawyers’  Research  Service  is  a  student- 
run,  nonprofit  corporation  fulfilling  two  purposes.  Paid 
student  researchers,  primarily  second-  and  third-year 
students,  gain  experience  in  legal  research  aimed  at 
actual  situations  and  in  dealing  with  attorneys  for 
whom  they  are  working.  Practicing  attorneys  have  a 
resource  in  the  law  school  where  for  minimal  fees  they 
can  have  specific  areas  of  the  law  researched  and 
summarized  in  a  memorandum  geared  especially  to  the 
facts  of  their  cases. 

The  Student  Aid  Office  is  the  central  location  where 
notices  of  campus  and  community  job  opportunities  are 
posted  in  the  stairwell  ofVance  Hall.  Such  jobs  are 
negotiated  independently  with  employers  on  and  off 
campus. 
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The  Law  Curriculum 


The  First  Year 

All  first  year  courses  are  required. 

Civil  Procedure,  Law  201-202 

3  hrs ,,fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

A  comprehensive  survey  course.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  Anglo-American  procedural 
systems  into  the  major  contemporary  American  types,  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  study  of  the  latter.  Pleading,  parties, 
joinder,  discovery,  pretrial  regulation,  summary  judgment 
and  other  disposition  without  trial,  conduct  of  trial,  jury 
selection,  evidence  assessment  motions,  jury  instruction, 
verdicts,  judgments,  appellate  review,  res  judicata.  Boger, 
Broun,  Conley,  Gibson,  Saunders,  Weisburd. 

Contracts,  Law  203-204 

3  hrs.,  faU;  3  hrs.,  spring 

A  comprehensive  survey  course  introducing  students  to  all 
aspects  of  contract  law,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code.  The  year-long  course  covers 
contract  formation,  consideration,  formal  requirements  and 
other  aspects  of  enforceability,  interpretation,  effects  of 
unforeseen  circumstances,  express  and  implied  conditions, 
contract  remedies,  rights  of  third  parties,  and  quasi-contract. 
Beckwith,  Brown,  Hazen,  Milich. 

Criminal  Law,  Law  205 

3  hrs., fall 

Principles  of  criminal  law  and  the  role  of  the  criminal  law  in 
society;  its  scope,  limitations,  justifications,  and  idiosyncra¬ 
sies.  Bilionis,  Corrado,  Rosen,  Selmi. 

Property,  Law  207-208 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

Introduction  to  estates  in  land  and  future  interests,  the 
doctrine  of  the  use;  the  modern  impact  of  English  feudalism. 
Concurrent  estates,  landlord-tenant  rights  and  remedies. 

Land  sale  contracts— the  statute  of  frauds,  construction  of 
contracts,  equitable  conversion.  Conveyance  by  deed — 
delivery,  escrow,  construction.  The  recording  system  and  the 
chain  of  title.  Adverse  possession.  Title  covenants  and  title 
insurance.  Creation,  scope,  and  termination  of  easements  and 
covenants  affecting  land.  Regulation  of  the  use  of  land — 
nuisance,  zoning,  subdivision,  regulation,  and  eminent 
domain.  Kalo,  Link,  McUsic,  Orth,  Solari. 

Torts,  Law  209-210 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

Broad  coverage  of  common  law  and  statutory  principles 
governing  compensation  for  personal  injury,  property 
damage,  and  other  harm.  Specific  areas  of  study  include 
intentional  torts,  negligence,  wrongful  death,  worker’s 
compensation,  liability  related  to  animals  and  abnormally 
dangerous  activities,  products  liability,  nuisance,  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  defamation,  and  privacy.  Byrd,  Daye,  Zelenak. 


Research,  Reasoning,  Writing,  and  Advocacy  (RRWA) 
Part  I,  Law  295 

1  hr.,  fall 

Part  I  and  Part  II  of  this  course  together  are  designed  to 
complement  the  other  first-year  courses  and  to  provide 
intensive  instruction  in  the  basics  of  legal  reasoning  and  in 
communicating  accurate  legal  analysis  clearly,  both  orally  and 
in  writing.  Entering  students  are  each  assigned  as  “junior 
associates”  in  the  litigation  division  of  a  fictitious  law  firm. 

In  that  capacity,  they  learn  the  fundamentals  of  legal 
reasoning,  writing,  and  research  by  participating  in  a  series  of 
structured  activities  as  they  work  with  the  firm’s  senior 
partner  and  senior  associate  to  resolve  a  client’s  case.  By  the 
end  of  the  semester,  students  will  research  a  new  client’s  case 
independently  and  will  write  a  short  interoffice  memoran¬ 
dum  to  their  partner  concerning  that  client.  The  course  is 
taught  in  a  cooperative  learning  format  and  is  graded  on  a 
pass/fail  basis.  McKinney,  Staff. 

Research,  Reasoning,  Writing,  and  Advocacy  (RRWA) 
Part  II,  Law  296 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Part  II  of  RRWA  builds  on  the  fundamentals  learned  in  the 
fall  semester  of  RRWA.  Students  continue  to  work  in  a 
simulated  law  firm  environment  to  resolve  a  client’s  case.  The 
spring  course  focuses  on  oral  and  written  communication  of 
clear  legal  analysis  based  on  accurate  legal  research.  Students 
are  required  to  research  a  complex  memorandum  of  law  and 
to  draft  a  professional-quality  interoffice  memorandum. 
Students  then  study  the  art  of  advocacy,  write  an  appellate 
brief,  and  argue  that  brief  in  a  moot  court  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  Emphasis  is  placed  again  on  cooperative  learning 
and  the  class  is  conducted  using  active  learning  principles. 
This  course  is  graded.  McKinney,  Staff. 

Advanced  Courses 

All  courses  of  study  in  the  second  and  third  years  are 
elective  with  the  exceptions  of  Professional  Responsi¬ 
bility,  a  second-year  small  writing  section,  and  a 
seminar.  Certain  courses  are  considered  foundation 
courses  because  they  provide  the  vocabulary  and 
structure  for  advanced  legal  work,  whether  that  work 
be  in  law  school  or  in  practice.  Accordingly,  those 
courses  that  provide  the  background  necessary  for  most 
curriculum  paths  are  recommended  to  and  scheduled 
primarily  for  the  convenience  of  second-year  students. 

Second-year  foundation  courses  include  Business 
Associations;  Constitutional  Law;  Criminal  Procedure: 
Investigation,  Evidence,  Income  Taxation,  Professional 
Responsibility,  and  Trusts  and  Estates  (or  Probate). 
Third-year  foundation  courses  include  Administrative 


Law,  Sales  and  Secured  Transactions  and  at  least  one 
broad  perspectives  offering. 

Students  should  plan  a  program  of  ten  to  fifteen  hours 
of  credit  in  each  semester  of  the  last  two  years.  Eighty- 
six  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation. 

Of  the  following  courses  and  seminars,  those  that 
indicate  a  semester  and  instructor  will  be  offered  in  the 
1994-5  school  year.  Other  listings  describe  courses  that 
have  been  offered  in  recent  years  and  may  be  offered  in 
subsequent  years  dependent  upon  staffing.  The  School 
of  Law  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  and  add  courses 
or  change  course  content  at  any  time. 

Administrative  Law,  Law  220 

3  hrs.,fall  and  spring 

The  law  governing  the  operation  of  administrative  officers, 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions;  their  procedure;  their 
exercise  of  legislative  and  judicial  powers;  and  the  role  of  the 
courts  injudicial  review  of  administrative  decisions. 

Hornstein,  Powell. 

Advanced  Bankruptcy,  Law  238A 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  primary  focus  will  be  on  Chapter  1 1  reorganization, 
including  plan  negotiation  and  drafting  disclosure  statements, 
voting  and  confirmation  requirements,  and  postconfirmation 
issues.  Other  issues  to  be  covered  will  include  bankruptcy 
jurisdiction  and  procedure,  tax  issues  in  bankruptcy,  attorney 
compensation,  and  selected  issues  in  Chapter  7  and  Chapter 
13  bankruptcies.  Gibson,  Leonard. 

Advanced  Environmental  Law,  Law  241 A 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  focuses  on  environmental  law  and  management 
“in  the  trenches.”  Using  case  histories  and  hypothetical 
problems,  the  course  examines  such  topics  as  the  operation  of 
pollution-control  markets,  the  behavioral  and  strategic 
incentives  that  inform  both  firm  compliance  with  environ¬ 
mental  regulation  and  international  relations  involving 
environmental  protection,  and  the  structure  and  role  of 
ethical  and  quantitative  analysis  in  environmental  decision 
making.  Problems  draw  on  materials  from  legal  regimes 
governing  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and  hazardous  and 
solid  waste.  Hornstein. 

Advanced  Family  Law,  Law  247 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Study  of  important  subjects  not  covered  in  the  basic  family 
law  course  including  issues  involving  children,  rights  of 
unmarried  parents  and  their  children,  intervention  by  the 
state  into  private  family  relationships,  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
voluntary  and  involuntary  limits  on  reproduction,  adoption, 


and  study  (using  both  drafting  and  problem  exercises)  of 
private  versus  public  ordering  issues  arising  out  of  separation 
and  prenuptial  agreements.  Sharp. 

Advanced  Legal  Research,  Law  267 

2  hrs.,  spring 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  students  an  in-depth 
working  knowledge  of  legal  bibliography  and  research 
methods — both  in  traditional  print  sources  and  in  electronic 
formats.  The  research  tools  deployed  will  be  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  complex  than  those  offered  in  the  first-year  RRWA 
class. The  course  will  focus  on  the  conceptual  structure  and 
pragmatic  applications  of  CD-ROM  and  Internet  sources, 
specialized  legal,  nonlegal,  and  cross-disciplinary  databases 
and  publications  and  will  offer  advanced  training  in  Westlaw 
and  Lexis.  French. 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution,  Law  219 

3  hrs., fall 

An  examination  of  the  dynamics,  advantages,  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  numerous  techniques  other  than  litigation  in  the 
courts,  including  negotiation  and  processes  involving  the  use 
of  third-party  neutrals  such  as  mediation,  arbitration, 
minitrials,  rent-a-judge,  and  ombudsmen.  Some  out-of-class 
role  play  exercises  will  be  required.  Blakey. 

Antitrust  Law,  Law  226 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws,  specifically  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act  (excluding  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act),  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. The 
course  concentrates  on  the  sources  and  abuses  of  market 
power  and  the  ways  in  which  competitors  may  combine  or 
agree  with  each  other  or  their  customers  or  suppliers  to  limit 
or  restrain  competition.  Although  the  economic  and  business 
aspects  of  these  problems  are  closely  studied,  the  underlying 
principles  are  provided  in  the  course  and  casebook.  Conse¬ 
quently,  an  undergraduate  background  in  these  areas  is 
unnecessary.  Students  who  have  taken  the  course  in  Trade 
Regulation,  which  surveys  many  of  the  same  areas,  may  not 
take  this  course. 

Banking  Law,  Law  237 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  subject  of  this  course  is  the  government  regulation  of 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  both  at  the  federal  and 
state  levels.  The  course  focuses  on  the  legal  structure  of  the 
industry,  the  formation  and  geographic  expansion  of  banks, 
and  bank  holding  companies.  In  addition,  the  course  treats  of 
limited  service  banks,  regulations  relating  to  loans  and  other 
investments,  expansion  of  bank  activities  into  nonbanking 
areas,  and  international  banking.  Broome. 

Business  Associations,  Law  228 

4  hrs., fall  and  spring 

An  introduction  to  the  law  of  corporations,  with  supplemen¬ 
tal  attention  given  to  partnership  and  agency  law.  Most  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  structure,  control, 
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and  characteristics  of  the  modern  business  corporation.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  organization  ot  corporations,  the 
distribution  and  exercise  of  powers  of  stockholders,  directors, 
and  officers,  and  the  enforcement  of  corporate  duties.  It  also 
considers  some  basic  concepts  of  the  law  of  agency  and  some 
aspects  of  partnership  law.  Clifford,  Hazen,  Markham. 

Children  and  The  Legal  System,  Law  273 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

This  writing  section  covers  child  protection  (including  abuse, 
neglect,  removal,  and  termination  of  parental  rights);  status 
offenses;  medical  care  of  children;  and  possibly,  selected  issues 
concerning  education  of  children.  Greene,  Nelson. 

Civil  Legal  Assistance  Clinic,  Law  391 

6  hrs.  (3  hrs.,  fall  and  3  hrs.,  spring) 

Students  represent  indigent  clients  under  direct  faculty 
supervision.  Cases  may  include  landlord-tenant  disputes, 
consumer  claims,  and  government  benefit  claims.  Students 
interview  clients  and  witnesses,  negotiate  with  opposing 
parties  and  their  attorneys,  prepare  and  argue  legal  motions, 
and  conduct  all  trials  and  hearings.  This  is  a  two-semester 
course  and  is  open  only  to  third-year  students.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  facilitate  supervision.  Students  entering  the  Civil 
Legal  Assistance  Clinic  must  also  register  for  Lawyering 
Process — Civil  Law  in  the  fall.  Prerequisite: Trial  Advocacy 
(may  be  taken  concurrently).  Mack,  Ratliff. 

Commercial  Paper,  Law  264 

2  hrs. 

The  form  and  the  legal  and  commercial  advantages  of 
negotiable  instruments  (promissory  notes  and  checks);  their 
use  in  consumer  and  commercial  credit  transactions;  the 
conceptual  devices,  including  the  concept  of  the  holder  in 
due  course,  by  which  the  goal  of  protecting  the  interest  of 
consumer  and  commercial  debtors  is  reconciled  with  the  goal 
of  providing  low-cost  credit.  Analyzes  the  devices  by  which 
losses  occasioned  by  the  theft  and  alteration  of  negotiable 
instruments  are  allocated  among  the  parties  to  these 
instruments,  and  similarly  analyzes  the  allocation  of  losses 
occasioned  by  the  insolvency  of  a  party.  Articles  Three  and 
Four  ot  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  are  studied  in  depth. 

Commercial  Transactions:  Negotiating,  Drafting,  and 
Closing  THE  DEAL,  Law  217T 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Students  will  be  exposed  to  the  practice  of  negotiating, 
drafting,  and  closing  representative  commercial  transactions, 
which  may  include  some  or  all  of  the  following:  complex  sale 
and/or  lending  transactions  involving  business  assets  such  as 
commercial  real  estate,  intellectual  property,  accounts 
receivable,  inventory,  or  equipment;  employment  and 
nonsecurities;  guaranties  and/or  indemnity  or  insurance 
contracts;  settlement  of  commercial  litigation.  Porter. 

Comparative  Law,  Law  230 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Survey  and  analysis  of  the  substantive  and  procedural 
characteristics  of  the  world’s  major  legal  systems,  with 
attention  to  their  history,  sources,  and  current  trends. 
Corrado. 

Conflict  of  Laws,  Law  232 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  rules  applicable  in  private  law  where  at  least 
one  ol  the  elements  in  the  case  is  connected  with  some  state 


or  country  other  than  the  one  in  which  suit  is  brought.  The 
course  is  often  described  as  private  international  law.  Areas 
considered  include  problems  of  domicile;  characterization 
and  conflict  rule  formulation;  the  recognition  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  judgments  of  sister  states  and  foreign  countries; 
constitutional  limitations  on  legal  solutions  to  interstate 
transactions;  and  the  criteria  for  choice  oflaw  in  multistate 
tort,  contract,  workmen  s  compensation,  property,  family 
law,  and  business  organization  situations.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  practical  applications  to  tort  and  business  litigation  with 
interstate  aspects.  Weisburd. 

Constitutional  Law,  Law  234 

4  lus.,  fall  and  spring 

Judicial  review  of  constitutional  issues. The  allocation  of 
power  between  the  state  and  federal  governments,  and  the 
separate  branches  of  the  federal  government.  The  limitations 
upon  either  government  imposed  by  specific  prohibitions, 
such  as  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  Bilionis, 
Boger,  Selmi. 

Constitutions  and  the  Criminal  Process,  Law  211 

3  hrs. 

An  advanced  course  in  American  constitutional  law  as  it 
bears  upon  the  criminal  process,  examining  the  respective 
roles  of  federal  and  state  constitutions,  the  problems  posed  by 
judicial  review  in  a  federal  system,  and  the  techniques  courts 
employ  to  meet  those  problems.  Prerequisites:  Constitutional 
Law,  and  either  Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation,  or 
Criminal  Procedure:  Adjudication. 

Consumer  Law,  Law  235 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Introduction  to  selected  legislative,  administrative,  and 
judicial  developments  relating  to  disclosure  of  information 
and  curbs  on  deceptive  and  abusive  practices. There  will  be  a 
particular  focus  on  the  federal  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  state  retail  installments  sales  acts,  and  federal  and  state 
laws  relating  to  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices.  Clifford. 

Corporate  Finance,  Law  236 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  advanced  course  in  the  law  of  corporations,  being  an 
examination  of  various  aspects  of  corporate  finance  and 
means  of  effecting  basic  corporate  changes.  Considers  types 
of  securities,  distributions  to  stockholders,  and  corporate 
acquisitions,  mergers,  recapitalization,  and  charter  amend¬ 
ments.  Prerequisite:  Business  Associations.  Markham. 

Criminal  Law  Clinic,  Law  390 

6  hrs.  (3  hrs.,  fall  and  3  hrs.,  spring) 

Students  represent  defendants  and  convicted  prisoners  under 
direct  faculty  supervision. Typical  cases  involve  misdemean¬ 
ors,  juvenile  cases,  and  probation  revocation  hearings  in 
district  and  superior  courts  and  parole  hearings  at  the  federal 
correctional  institution  at  Burner,  North  Carolina.  Students 
interview  clients  and  witnesses,  negotiate  with  prosecutors, 
prepare  and  argue  legal  motions,  and  conduct  all  trials  and 
hearings.  The  course  must  be  taken  for  two  semesters  and  is 
open  to  third-year  students  only.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
facilitate  supervision.  Students  entering  the  Criminal  Law 
Clinic  must  also  register  for  Lawyering  Process — Criminal  in 
the  fall.  Prerequisites:  Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation, 

Trial  Advocacy  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  In  addition, 
Criminal  Procedure:  Adjudication  is  strongly  recommended. 
Larimer,  Robertson. 
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Criminal  Law  Clinic  (Semester),  Law  395-396 

3  hrs.,fall  or  spring 

Students  represent  defendants  and  convicted  prisoners  under 
direct  faculty  supervision. Typical  cases  involve  misdemean¬ 
ors,  juvenile  cases,  and  probation  revocation  hearings  in 
district  and  superior  courts  and  parole  hearings  at  the  federal 
correctional  institution  at  Butner,  North  Carolina.  Students 
interview  clients  and  witnesses,  negotiate  with  prosecutors, 
prepare  and  argue  legal  motions,  and  conduct  all  trials  and 
hearings.  The  course  is  open  to  third-year  students  only. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  facilitate  supervision.  Students 
taking  the  fall  Criminal  Law  Clinic  also  must  register  for 
Lawyering  Process — Criminal  in  the  fall.  Prerequisites: 
Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation,  Trial  Advocacy  (may  be 
taken  concurrently).  Criminal  Procedure:  Adjudication  is 
strongly  recommended.  Larimer,  Robertson. 

Criminal  Procedure:  Adjudication,  Law  225 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Includes  subjects  such  as  institution  and  screening  of  criminal 
charges  (grand  jury,  preliminary  hearing,  prosecutorial 
discretion);  joinder  and  severance;  pretrial  release;  prejudicial 
publicity;  jury  trial;  privilege  against  self-incrimination; 
guilty  pleas;  speedy  trial;  confrontation  and  compulsory 
process;  right  to  counsel;  contempt;  sentencing;  double 
jeopardy;  appeal;  and  postconviction  challenges.  Nakell. 

Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation,  Law  206 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

The  scope  and  limitations  of  permissible  law  enforcement 
conduct  in  the  investigation  of  crime.  Principal  areas  of 
coverage  include  search  and  seizure,  police  interrogation,  and 
procedures  for  the  identification  of  suspects.  Nakell,  Rosen. 

Debtor-Creditor  Relations,  Law  238 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Study  of  the  practical  and  legal  dynamics  ot  insufficient  assets 
situations. What  problems  and  conflicts  arise  when  a  persons 
assets  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of  all  creditors? 
How  does  the  law  cope  with  problems,  resolve  conflicts,  and 
on  what  terms  does  the  law  offer  relief  to  debtors  and  afford 
remedies  to  creditors?  The  organizing  doctrine  ot  the  course 
is  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code.  State-created  creditor 
remedies  and  debtor  relief  devices  are  studied  in  this  context 
both  for  their  own  importance  and  as  they  are  affected  by 
bankruptcy.  Gibson. 

Education  Law,  Law  245 

3  hrs.,  fall 

This  course  will  examine  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
role  of  public  education  in  a  representative  democracy, 
addressing  selected  issues  including:  student  and  teacher 
rights;  student  disciplinary  processes;  educational  gover¬ 
nance;  teachers’  unions  and  collective  bargaining;  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  racial  discrimination;  school 
finance  reform;  federal  statutes  protecting  the  handicapped, 
the  educationally  disadvantaged,  and  limited-English- 
proficient  students;  gender  inequity;  and  the  educational 
excellence  movement.  Boger. 

Employment  Discrimination,  Law  243 

3  hrs., fall 

A  study  of  the  legal  protection  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  sex,  religion,  age,  national  origin,  and  disability 
in  public  and  private  employment.  Selmi. 


Environmental  Law,  Law  241 

3  hrs.  .fall 

A  survey  of  national  environmental  law  and  policy.  Particular 
topics  may  include  water  resources  development,  water  and 
air  pollution  control,  public  land  use  policy,  governmental 
regulation  of  the  use  of  private  lands,  protection  and  use  of 
the  land-water  margin,  pesticide  and  toxic  substance 
regulation,  and  solid  wastes  policy.  Hornstein. 

Ethics  in  Criminal  Practice,  Law  266C 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Examination  of  the  roles  of  both  defense  attorneys  and 
prosecutors  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  with  a  focus  on 
specific  problems  that  arise  as  attorneys  try  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  imposed  by  our  unique  adversarial  system  of 
justice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  critical  discussion 
of  the  various  legal,  ethical,  and  moral  solutions  that  have 
been  articulated  in  response  to  the  constantly  arising 
dilemmas  in  criminal  practice.  This  course  satisfies  the 
second-year  professional  responsibility  requirement.  Rosen. 

Evidence,  Law  242 

3  hrs., fall  and  spring 

Witnesses,  examination,  competency,  and  privilege.  Rules  of 
exclusion,  evidence  illegally  obtained,  opinion  evidence,  the 
hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions.  Rules  as  to  writings,  evidence 
of  authenticity,  best  evidence  rule.  Remote  and  prejudicial 
evidence.  Character  and  reputation.  Judicial  notice.  Bilionis, 
Broun. 

Evidence,  Law  242W 

4  hrs., fall 

All  major  areas  of  evidence  law  will  be  covered  using  cases, 
discussion,  and  role-play  courtroom  exercises.  Blakey. 

Evidence,  Advanced,  Law  227 

Advanced  study  of  basic  topics  covered  in  the  beginning 
evidence  course,  including  hearsay,  expert  testimony,  and 
character,  as  well  as  presumptions,  judicial  notice,  privileges, 
and  constitutional  issues  concerning  hearsay.  Small-group 
courtroom  role-play  exercises  are  used.  Prerequisite: 

Evidence. 

Family  Law,  Law  244 

3  hrs., fall  and  spring 

A  survey  of  the  legal  doctrines  and  policies  concerning  the 
creation,  termination,  and  incidents  of  certain  statuses: 
principally,  spouse,  parent,  and  child.  The  greatest  portion  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  the  dissolution  of  marriage  and  the 
concomitant  allocation,  by  contract  or  operation  of  law,  of 
family  wealth  and  child  custody.  Other  topics  include 
contracts  in  lieu  of  marriage;  common  law  marriage; 
interstate  and  international  aspects  of  family  law;  individual 
autonomy  versus  governmentally  sanctioned  morality;  and 
family  autonomy  versus  governmental  protection  of  family 
members,  especially  children.  Crain,  Sharp. 

Federal  Civil  Rights  Litigation,  Law  248 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  various  remedies  that  citizens  have  against 
governmental  entities  and  their  officials  for  violation  of  their 
federal  civil  rights.  The  main  focus  of  the  course  is  “constitu¬ 
tional  tort”  actions  under  42  U.S.C.  sec.  1983.  Other  areas  of 
study  include  remedies  available  under  the  other  Reconstruc¬ 
tion-era  civil  rights  statutes,  Bivens  actions  against  federal 
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officials,  federal  habeas  corpus  relief,  the  relationship  between 
these  federal  remedies  and  various  remedies  available  under 
state  law,  and  the  recovery  of  attorney’s  fees  in  federal  civil 
rights  actions.  Constitutional  Law  is  the  prerequisite.  Federal 
Jurisdiction  is  recommended  (may  be  taken  concurrently). 
Saunders. 

Federal  Jurisdiction,  Law  246 

3  Ins.,  spring 

Functionally,  a  study  of  judicial  federalism.  Central  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  original  and  removal  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
District  Courts,  with  attention  also  given  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  and  to  the 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  issue  of  conflicts  between  the  federal 
and  state  judicial  systems  and  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to 
resolve  them  receives  special  attention.  Gibson. 

Gender-Based  Discrimination,  Law  281 

3  hrs. 

An  overview  of  various  areas  of  the  law  in  which  men  and 
women  are  treated  differently.  Focus  is  on  outmoded  sexual 
stereotypes  embodied  in  laws  and  regulations  and  the 
attitudes  existent  in  the  judicial  system.  Areas  of  study  include 
the  constitutional  standard  of  review  for  gender  discrimina¬ 
tion,  feminist  jurisprudence,  family  roles,  domestic  violence, 
employment,  criminal  law  and  the  criminal  justice  system, 
credit,  and  education. 

Health,  Law,  and  Public  Policy,  Law  251 

3  hrs., fall 

An  overview  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  health  services 
delivery  system.  Includes  the  financing  of  health  services,  the 
role  of  the  government  in  protecting  and  promoting  health, 
the  relationship  between  providers  and  consumers  of  health 
services,  a  review  of  current  public  policy  issues  such  as 
national  health  insurance,  government  regulation  of  the 
distribution  of  health-related  resources,  and  limitations  on 
scientific  and  medical  research.  Harris. 

Housing,  Law  255 

3  hrs., fall 

Analysis  of  legal,  social,  political,  and  economic  pohcies  that 
motivate,  shape,  constrain  and  govern  the  process  of 
addressing  housing  and  development  needs  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels.  Topics  include  the  legislative,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  judicial  process  for  major  housing  and  community 
revitalization  programs;  issues  and  limitations  presented  by 
the  intergovernmental  framework  for  programs;  the  constitu¬ 
tional,  statutory,  and  legal  bases  governing  tenants’  and 
property  owners’  rights;  and  constitutional  and  statutory 
bases  for  equal  opportunity  access  to  housing.  Daye. 

Immigration  Law,  Law  214 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  explores  the  American  immigration  system  from 
an  historical,  constitutional,  statutory,  political,  and  policy 
standpoint. The  course  surveys  United  States  immigration  law 
and  pohcy  and  the  mechanisms  for  its  creation  and  enforce¬ 
ment,  including  the  roles  of  the  departments  of  Justice  and 
State,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
judicial  review  of  agency  decisions. Topics  vary  from  semester 
to  semester  and  may  include  the  source  and  scope  of 
congressional  power  to  regulate  immigration;  procedures  for 
entry,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  aliens;  refugee  and 


political  asylum  law;  problems  with  temporary  workers, 
business  visitors,  and  tourists;  current  proposals  for  reform  of 
the  immigration  process;  the  problem  of  undocumented 
migration;  unauthorized  mass  immigrations;  and  acquisition 
and  loss  of  American  citizenship.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  current  immigration  issues,  such  as  exclusions  of  aliens  on 
ideological  grounds,  exclusions  of  aliens  for  medical  reasons 
such  as  AIDS,  and  implementation  of  employer  sanctions 
provisions  under  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1986.  Nakell. 

Insurance,  Law  250 

2  hrs. 

General  principles  of  insurance,  including  governmental 
supervision,  property  insurance,  liability  (including  automo¬ 
bile)  insurance,  life  insurance,  selection  and  control  of  risks, 
marketing,  and  adjustments  of  claims. 

Insurance,  Law  250H 

3  hrs., fall 

This  course  studies  private  liability  and  first-party  insurance 
as  well  as  public  insurance  programs.  Topics  can  include  the 
relationship  between  insurance  and  theories  of  risk  manage¬ 
ment,  the  interpretation  of  insurance  contracts,  stacking, 
misrepresentation  and  nondisclosure,  breach-related  litigation, 
the  effect  of  ERISA  on  employer-provided  insurance 
benefits,  the  legislative  and  administrative  regulation  of 
insurance,  and  the  administration  of  such  public  insurance 
programs  as  the  social  security  disability  program.  Hornstein. 

Intellectual  Property,  Law  265 

3  hrs., fall 

The  nature  of  copyright,  trademark,  patent,  and  trade  secret 
protection.  Circumstances  under  which  each  is  appropriate 
and  the  steps  necessary  to  secure,  maintain,  and  enforce  each 
form  of  protection.  Considerable  emphasis  on  adapting 
traditional  intellectual  property  concepts  to  technology. 
Gasaway. 

International  Business  Transactions,  Law  279 

3  hrs. ,  fall 

Addresses  the  major  features  of  the  legal  environment  of 
international  business,  including  trade  regulation  and  policy, 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  commercial  arbitration,  mixed 
public/private  transactions,  and  conflict  of  laws.  Markham. 

International  Law,  Law  252 

3  hrs., fall 

Concentrates  on  practical  problems  of  international  law. 
Subjects  considered  include  sources  and  development  of 
international  law;  treaty  making,  interpretation,  enforcement, 
and  termination;  recognition;  territory;  nationality;  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  immunities;  state  responsibility  and  international 
claims;  and  the  law  of  war  and  neutrality.  Weisburd. 

International  Litigation,  Law  289 

3  hrs. 

This  course  covers  the  following  issues  related  to  interna¬ 
tional  litigation:  jurisdiction,  mechanics  of  obtaining  service 
abroad,  gathering  evidence  abroad,  different  methodologies 
for  gathering  evidence  in  foreign  jurisdictions,  appellate 
procedures,  litigation  abroad,  alternative  dispute  resolution, 
mechanisms,  choice  of  law  and  forum,  evidence  gathering  by 
United  States  government  agencies,  and  world  court 
proceedings. 
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Interviewing,  Counseling,  and  Negotiation,  Law  277 

3  hrs. ,  spring 

Taught  largely  through  role-play  assignments  in  which 
students  perform  as  lawyers,  clients,  and  witnesses  and 
through  research,  readings,  and  a  series  of  papers  concerning 
these  performances  and  their  implications.  Because  the 
interviewing,  counseling,  and  negotiation  cannot  take  place 
in  a  vacuum,  this  course  also  involves  advanced  legal  research, 
evidence,  and  professional  responsibility.  Blakey,  Silverstein. 

Judging,  Law  215 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  judging  within  a  legal 
system;  introduction  to  basic  principles  of  making  and 
explaining  reasoned  choices  that  decide  disputes  of“fact”  and 
“law”;  consideration  of  choices  as  exercises  of  power  guided 
by  sources  of  authority;  tests  for  legal  accountability  and 
related  issues  of  duty  and  causation,  burdens  of  production 
and  persuasion;  statutory  construction;  jury  and  nonjury 
trials;  professionalism  in  judging. 

Labor  Law,  Law  254 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Examines  unionization  and  collective  bargaining  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  including  the  rights  of 
employees,  employer  unfair  labor  practices,  limits  on  union 
economic  pressure,  and  the  administration  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  McUsic. 

Land  Use  Control,  Law  290 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Legal  devices  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  and  to  implement 
land  use  planning.  Emphasis  on  zoning,  subdivision  control, 
historic  preservation,  and  other  selected  topics.  Completion 
of  (or  concurrent  enrollment  in)  Constitutional  Law  is 
strongly  recommended.  Owens. 

Lawyering  Process — Civil,  Law  233 

3  hrs., fall 

A  course  designed  to  teach  students  litigation  skills,  with 
emphasis  on  civil  practice.  Topics  covered  include  counseling, 
fact  and  legal  investigation,  case  preparation,  negotiation, 
deposition  practice,  preparing  interrogatories,  and  conducting 
pretrial  conferences.  Taught  through  simulation  exercises  and 
lecture/discussion  classes.  Open  only  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  Civil  Legal  Assistance  Clinic.  Mack,  Ratliff. 

Lawyering  Process — Civil  (for  nonclinic  students), 

Law  233 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Interviewing,  factual  and  legal  investigation,  drafting 
pleadings,  discovery,  counseling,  negotiation,  motions, 
practices,  and  other  aspects  of  pretrial  preparation.  Stancil. 

Lawyering  Process — Criminal,  Law  231 

3  hrs.,  fall 

A  course  designed  to  teach  students  litigation  skills  with 
emphasis  on  criminal  practice.  Topics  covered  include 
interviewing,  counseling,  fact  and  legal  investigation,  case 
preparation,  plea  bargaining,  bail  hearings,  discovery,  and 
sentencing  advocacy.  Taught  through  simulation  exercises  and 
lecture/discussion  classes.  Open  only  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  Criminal  Law  Clinic.  Larimer,  Robertson. 


Legal  History,  Law  259 

3  hrs.,  fall 

An  introduction  to  historical  ways  of  thinking  about  the  law 
and  legal  development.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  “modern” 
history  of  the  common  law  in  England  since  Blackstone  and 
in  America  since  the  Revolution.  Prior  historical  study  is  not 
a  prerequisite.  Orth. 

Local  Government  Law,  Law  257 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  powers  of  and  constraints  upon  local 
and  state  governments.  Organization  of  local  governments, 
including  incorporation  and  annexation;  state  and  local 
regulatory  and  fiscal  powers  and  limitations;  public  officers 
and  employees;  liability  under  state  and  federal  law;  voting 
rights  and  problems  of  school  finance.  Does  not  overlap  with 
coverage  in  Land  Use  Control. 

Ocean  and  Coastal  Law,  Law  262 

3  hrs.,  fall 

A  study  of  legal  doctrines,  policy  choice,  and  policy 
evaluation  relating  to  the  allocation  and  use  of  ocean  and 
coastal  resources.  Areas  of  emphasis  include  international, 
national,  and  state  law  pertaining  to  marine  pollution;  energy 
production  through  utilization  of  outer  continental  shelf  oil 
and  gas  reserves;  thermal  energy  conversion  and  other 
methods;  the  utilization  of  fish  stocks  and  other  food 
resources  of  the  oceans;  the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources; 
waste  disposal;  and  the  problem  of  preservation  of  the 
ecological  and  physical  processes  of  the  marine  environment 
and  the  coastal  zone.  Kalo. 

Philosophy  of  Law,  Law  292 

3  hrs., fall 

Introduction  to  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  law,  under  four 
general  headings:  (1)  justification  (utilitarian  and 
nonutilitarian  theories  of  punishment;  fairness  and  utility  in 
tort  law;  the  normative  economic  approach  to  remedies);  (2) 
responsibility  and  action  (actions  and  omissions;  causation; 
mental  states;  attempts;  insanity;  (3)  rights  (nature  of  rights; 
harm;  limits  of  the  law);  and  (4)  legal  reasoning  (the  role  of 
logic  in  legal  decision  making;  precedent;  judicial  discretion; 
hard  and  easy  cases).  Corrado. 

Probate  Law,  Law  293 

3  hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  wills, 
trusts,  future  interests,  and  administration,  approached  from 
the  perspective  of  the  planner  and  drafter.  Although  some  tax 
matters  are  considered,  the  course  focuses  on  typical  small  to 
medium-sized  estates  in  which  federal  tax  problems  do  not 
predominate.  The  course  is  a  substitute  for  Trusts  and  Estates 
for  students  who  do  not  expect  estate  planning  or  real  estate 
titles  to  be  significant  areas  of  interest  but  who  want  some 
acquaintance  with  issues  that  arise  in  wills,  trusts,  and  future 
interests.  The  course  is  not  open  to  those  who  have  taken 
Trusts  and  Estates. 

Professional  Responsibility,  Law  266 

2  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

The  lawyer’s  obligation  to  clients,  the  courts,  and  the  public. 
The  organization  and  ethics  of  the  legal  profession,  including 
the  qualification,  admission,  and  discipline  of  lawyers.  Broun, 
Powell,  Logan. 
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Professional  Responsibility  of  the  Litigator:  Ethics  in 
the  Adversary  Process,  Law  266L 

2  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  involves  a  reflective  examination  of  the  ethical 
issues  attorneys  face  in  the  advocate’s  role,  usually  in  a 
litigation  setting.  Material  focuses  on  selected,  common 
ethical  problems  and  scenarios  and  attempts  to  address  them 
from  philosophical  and  practical  points  of  view,  taking  into 
consideration  the  attorney’s  professional  obligations  under  the 
applicable  ethical  rules,  the  attorney’s  obligations  and  values 
as  a  professional,  and  the  attorney’s  character  and  values  as  a 
person.  Bennett. 

Professionalism  and  Morality,  Law  266M 

3  hrs. 

This  course  includes  coverage  of  the  legal  professional  codes, 
with  additional  emphasis  on  the  content  of  morality,  the 
resolution  of  moral  conflicts,  the  moral  analysis  of  the 
professional  codes,  and  the  definition  of  professionalism. 

(May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  Law  266,  the  standard  course  in 
professional  responsibility,  in  satisfaction  of  the  professional 
responsibility  requirement  for  graduation). 

Psychiatry  and  the  Law,  Law  260 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Focuses  on  three  issues:  the  manner  in  which  psychiatric 
concepts  and  techniques  can  be  used  to  understand  the 
motivation  and  actions  of  clients;  the  legal  issues  created  by 
delivery  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  settings;  and  the  role  that  mental  health  professionals 
play  in  the  legal  system.  The  course  is  taught  by  a  psychiatrist 
and  emphasizes  discussions  of  general  concepts  and  contro¬ 
versies  rather  than  specific  case  analyses.  Halleck. 

Race  and  Gender,  Law  297 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  involves  comparison  of  race,  gender,  and  other 
invidious  discriminatory  practices  as  they  affect  social  and 
economic  activities;  an  examination  of  how  legal  rules  and 
institutions  have  helped  to  maintain  or  eliminate  American 
societal  hierarchies  based  on  race  and  gender  and  whether 
these  rules  and  institutions  might  play  a  different  role  in  the 
future;  the  meaning  of  privilege,  subordination/oppression; 
the  implications  of  the  intersection  of  race  and  gender. 
Yarbrough. 

Race  and  Poverty:  Some  Constitutional  Dimensions, 
Law  249 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  exploration  of  certain  developments  in  constitutional 
doctrine  affecting  the  legal  status  of  racial  minorities  and  the 
poor  from  the  post-Civil  War  era  to  the  present.  Review  of 
controversies  surrounding  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  focusing  on  the  intent  of  those  who  framed, 
and  others  who  opposed,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause;  how 
the  Supreme  Court  initially  applied  that  Clause  during  the 
latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries;  judicial 
expansion  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  protection  for  Black 
citizens  in  the  post- World  War  II  era;  present  difficulties  that 
poor  and  minority  citizens  face  in  attaining  equal  educational 
opportunities;  and  how  constitutional  and  statutory  law 
assists,  or  inhibits,  these  groups  in  achieving  a  minimally 
adequate  education.  Boger. 


Real  Estate  Finance,  Law  270 

2  hrs.,  spring 

The  law  of  real  property  security,  including  an  examination 
of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  mortgage  substitutes.  Topics 
such  as  priorities  among  security  interests;  rights  on  default 
and  foreclosure;  deficiency  judgments;  mechanics’  liens;  and 
the  secondary  mortgage  market  considered.  Peeples. 

Real  Estate  Practice,  Law  275 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Problems  and  practices  in  representing  the  vendor  or 
purchaser  of  various  kinds  of  real  estate,  with  emphasis  on 
single-family,  residential  transactions.  Contracts,  options, 
surveys,  descriptions,  title  examination,  title  objections, 
opinions  on  title,  title  insurance  and  coverage,  closing 
documents,  closings,  ethical  considerations.  Students  prepare 
various  instruments  and  conduct  representative  transactions. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  twenty  students.  Harllee. 

Remedies,  Law  274 

3  hrs. ,  fall 

Coverage  includes  remedies  in  equity,  restitution,  and 
damages;  the  substantive  principles  of  equity  and  restitution; 
and  the  influence  of  remedy  and  substantive  law  upon  each 
other.  Coverage  of  the  damage  remedy  includes  its  goals  and 
basic  premises,  the  elements  and  measure  of  recovery, 
limitations  upon  recovery,  and  various  types  of  punitive 
awards.  Coverage  of  equitable  remedies  includes  limitations 
upon  the  exercise  of  equitable  jurisdiction  and  such  tradi¬ 
tional  equitable  remedies  as  specific  performance,  injunction, 
reformation,  and  rescission.  Both  the  substantive  and 
remedial  aspects  of  restitution  are  examined.  Considerations 
affecting  the  availability  of  and  choice  among  remedies  are 
explored.  Byrd. 

Sales  and  Secured  Transactions,  Law  276 

4  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

Coverage  in  depth  of  the  sale  of  goods  and  secured  transac¬ 
tions  involving  personal  property  and  fixtures.  Formation  of 
the  contract  of  sale  warranties,  performance  obligations,  risk 
of  loss,  default,  monetary,  and  other  remedies.  Creation  and 
perfection  of  security  interests,  priorities,  and  remedies  upon 
default.  Broome,  Brown,  Clifford. 

Scientific  Theory  and  Method  for  Lawyers,  Law  291 

3  hrs. ,  fall 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  nonspecialists  with  some  of  the 
scientific  principles  that  are  playing  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  resolution  of  legal  disputes.  Discussion,  lecture, 
problems,  and  simulation  are  used  to  introduce  such  broadly 
applicable  scientific  principles  as  hypothesis  building  and 
testing,  probability,  statistical  inference,  and  the  experimental 
method.  Examples  are  drawn  from  diverse  disciplines 
including  engineering,  economics,  statistics,  psychology,  and 
anthropology.  Emphasis  on  general  problems  with  scientific 
expert  testimony.  No  scientific  background  required.  Conley. 

Securities  Regulation,  Law  278 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  comprehensive  and  intensive  survey  of  the  statutes  and 
regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  securities,  trading  of 
securities  on  the  stock  exchanges  and  the  over-the-counter 
markets,  the  regulation  of  broker-dealers,  and  the  growing 
role  of  institutional  investors.  Primary  focus  is  placed  upon 
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the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  with  limited  attention  to  state  “Blue  Sky”  securities 
legislation.  Prerequisite:  Business  Associations  (may  be  taken 
concurrently).  Hazen. 

Securities  Regulation,  Law  278W 

4  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  will  be  made  available  to  both  second-  and  third- 
year  students.  Up  to  twelve  second-year  students  may  elect  to 
take  the  course  as  a  second-year  small  section.  Second-year 
students  participating  on  this  basis  meet  an  additional  hour 
per  week  and  are  required  to  complete  short  writing  exercises 
including  drafting  an  opinion  letter,  selected  disclosure 
documents,  and  perhaps  a  timetable  and  checklist  for  a 
securities  offering.  Business  Associations  is  prerequisite.  Three 
hours  generally;  four  hours  for  second-year  students  enrolled 
in  the  small  section  writing  program.  Hazen. 

Sports  Law,  Law  200 

3  hrs. 

This  course  considers  the  interaction  of  the  legal  system  and 
particular  topics  in  sports,  including  contractual  and  business 
obligations,  antitrust  aspects  of  professional  sports,  regulation 
of  agents,  drug  testing,  sports  violence,  labor  relations,  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  regulation  ot 
intercollegiate  sports,  regulation  of  amateur  sports,  and 
gender  discrimination  in  athletics;  contract,  antitrust,  labor, 
tort,  professional  responsibility,  and  constitutional  law  issues 
are  explored. 

State  Constitutional  Law,  Law  234S 

3  hrs., fall 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  state  constitutions  and  state 
courts  in  the  development  of  constitutional  law,  judicial 
review  in  state  courts  of  constitutional  issues  arising  under 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  interpretation  of  state 
constitutions  to  provide  greater  protection  of  citizens’  rights 
than  the  federal  provisions,  federal  review  of  state  constitu¬ 
tional  decisions  under  the  independent  and  adequate  state 
grounds  standard,  and  separation  of  powers  under  state 
constitutions.  Some  emphasis  is  given  to  the  pleading  and 
litigating  of  state  constitutional  issues  in  civil  and  criminal 
actions.  Martin. 

Taxation,  Corporate,  Law  284 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

Taxation  of  corporations,  corporate  dividend  and  liquidating 
distributions,  corporate  organizations  and  reorganizations. 
Prerequisites:  Income  Taxation,  Business  Associations. 

Turnier,  Zelenak. 

Taxation,  Estate  and  Gift,  Law  282 

2  hrs.,  fall 

Fundamentals  of  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxation,  with 
applications  in  estate  planning.  Turnier. 

Taxation,  Income,  Law  280 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

A  study  of  basic  legal  problems  involved  in  the  federal  and 
state  income  tax  laws,  together  with  a  brief  examination  ot 
income  tax  procedure.  Bryan,  Turnier,  Zelenak. 

Taxation,  Partnership,  Law  287 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Coverage  of  the  taxation  of  partnerships  as  well  as  the 
taxation  of  small  corporations  electing  S  status.  Prerequisite: 
Income  Taxation.  Bryan. 


Technology  and  Intellectual  Property,  Law  271 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  examination  of  the  application  of  intellectual  property 
law  to  contemporary  technological  issues.  Brief  survey  of 
patent,  copyright,  and  trade  secret  law,  followed  by  analysis  of 
several  problems,  including  managing  employment  relations 
in  technology  companies,  and  protecting  proprietary  interest 
in  computer  hardware  and  software  and  biotechnology.  No 
prerequisites,  but  may  be  taken  in  sequence  with  Intellectual 
Property.  Conley. 

Trial  Advocacy,  Law  288 

3  hrs., fall  and  spring 

A  study  of  the  trial  as  part  of  the  legal  system.  Class  members 
participate  in  demonstrations  of  various  trial  and  pretrial 
proceedings.  Successful  completion  of  the  course  in  Evidence 
is  a  prerequisite.  Enrollment  limited  to  eighteen  students  in 
each  section.  Becton,  Billings,  Broun,  Fuller,  Hill,  Johnson, 
Maher,  McAllaster,  Mills,  Rudolf. 

Trusts  and  Estates,  Law  268C 

4  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  covers  the  subjects  of  wills,  trusts,  fiduciary 
administration  and  future  interests,  in  summary  form.  The 
method  consists  exclusively  of  the  assignment  of  strictly 
textual  material  (the  professor’s  texts),  and  the  analysis  of 
problems  based  on  such  materials.  Not  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  Trusts  and  Estates  I  and/or  II  or  Probate. 
Haskell. 

Trusts  and  Estates  I  and  II,  Law  268—269 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  problems  of  the 
transmission  of  wealth  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
examines  the  law  of  wills,  trusts,  fiduciary  administration, 
and  modern  future  interests.  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  four-hour  Trusts  and  Estates  course,  or 
Probate.  Haskell,  Link,  Orth. 

Seminars 

All  students  must  take  at  least  one  seminar  in  order  to 
graduate.  Second-year  students  are  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  any  seminar  not  filled  by  third-year  students. 

As  an  alternative,  the  seminar  requirement  may  be 
fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of  seminar  credit 
work  in  an  elective  course  in  which  the  instructor  has 
elected  to  offer  the  option  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  for  “seminar  credit.”  Conditions  and  guidelines 
for  each  such  offering  are  posted  by  the  instructor  not 
later  than  the  third  meeting  of  the  course,  and  written 
permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained  by  the 
student. 

Administrative  Process  and  Advocacy,  Law  375 

3  hrs.,  spring 

As  the  major  item  of  their  work,  seminar  members  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  simulated  administrative  law  case,  generally  under  a 
state  administrative  procedure  scheme.  Prior  to  beginning 
simulations,  students  prepare  memoranda  and  discuss  selected 
key  provisions  of  administrative  procedure  acts.  Students  then 
select  a  simulated  case,  take  roles  of  representing  the  parties 
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or  as  Administrative  Law  Judge,  prepare  memoranda,  conduct 
hearings,  and  conclude  with  judicial  review  (briefing  and  oral 
argument),  generally  on  a  civil  nonjury  calendar  before  a 
judge  in  the  courtroom  of  the  North  Carolina  Superior 
Court.  Prerequisite:  Administrative  Law,  except  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  professor.  Daye 

Business  Planning,  Law  305 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  organization,  operation,  and  reorganization  of 
business  corporations  in  terms  of  selected  problem  areas  in 
corporation  law,  securities  regulation,  and  taxation.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  solving  of  realistic  and  practical  problems  of 
business  planning.  Business  Associations  and  Corporate 
Taxation  are  prerequisites  or  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Securities  Regulation  is  helpful  but  not  required.  Abel. 

Capital  Punishment,  Law  306 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  modern  capital 
punishment  law  in  the  United  States.  Each  student  will  select 
a  particular  issue  related  to  the  scope  of  the  seminar  for 
intensive  study,  culminating  in  a  seminar  paper.  Bilionis. 

Constitutional  Adjudication,  Law  310 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Seeks  to  simulate  the  constitutional  adjudicative  process  by 
acting  as  the  “Supreme  Court.”The  course  considers  cases  to 
which  the  seminar  has  granted  certiorari. Two  students  argue 
each  case;  the  remaining  students  and  the  instructor  act  as  the 
court.  Writing  assignments  consist  of  majority,  concurring, 
and  dissenting  opinions  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  his  role 
as  chief  justice.  Prerequisites:  Constitutional  Law  and 
Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation.  Loewy. 

Constitutional  History,  Law  364 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  examines  the  early  development  of  American 
constitutional  discussion  from  the  ratification  of  the  federal 
constitution  to  the  eve  of  the  Jacksonian  era.  Readings 
include  congressional  debates,  presidential  documents, 
newspaper  essays,  and  judicial  opinions.  Among  the  substan¬ 
tive  constitutional  themes  discussed  are  federalism,  judicial 
review,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  constitutional  protection 
of  personal  liberty. 

Constitutional  Law,  Law  312 

3  hrs. 

Research,  writing,  and  discussion  of  topics  in  basic  constitu¬ 
tional  law  or  briefs  and  oral  arguments  of  cases  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Constitutional  Theory,  Law  314 

3  hrs., fall 

A  consideration  of  the  broad  theoretical  perspectives 
underlying,  or  competing  for  attention  in,  our  system  of 
constitutional  government.  The  seminar  considers  the 
intellectual  and  historical  origins  of  various  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  in  light  of  the  subsequent  general  development 
of  those  provisions  and  contemporary  philosophical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  role  of  the  Constitution. The  seminar  may 
study  the  relevant  classical  texts  of  Hobbes,  Harrington, 
Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Montesquieu,  and  John  Adams,  as  well  as 
the  Federalist  and  Anti-Federalist  papers.  It  also  may  study  the 
more  modern  works  of  Bailyn,  Bickel,  Ely,  Epstein,  Nagel, 
and  Wood.  It  may  consider  the  biographies  of  jurists  who 


played  major  roles  in  the  development  of  constitutional 
theory  or  interpretation.  Finally,  it  may  focus  on  particular 
issues  as  case  studies,  such  as  the  concept  of  the  constitution 
as  supreme  law,  judicial  review,  or  the  religion  clauses. 

Nakell. 

Consumer  Law,  Law  359 

3  hrs., fall 

This  seminar  focuses  on  research,  writing,  and  discussion  of 
specific  issues  in  consumer  law.  The  area  of  study  varies  from 
year  to  year.  Possible  areas  include  the  federal  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  state  retail  installment  sales  acts,  and 
federal  and  state  laws  relating  to  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practices.  Clifford. 

Corporate  Law,  Law  331 

3  hrs. 

Research,  writing,  and  discussion  on  selected  topics  in  the 
field  of  corporate  law.  Prerequisite:  Business  Associations. 

Domestic  Law,  Law  377 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a  very  active 
interest  in  learning  and  practicing  domestic  law.  The  course 
deals  with  issues  that  are  unable  to  receive  adequate  coverage 
in  the  basic  family  law  course,  i.e.,  ethical  issues,  issues  related 
to  children  and  adoption,  pension  distribution  issues,  and 
complex  equitable  problems. The  course  deals  largely  with 
North  Carolina  law  and  practice  and  is,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mended  for  those  students  who  intend  to  practice  family  law 
in  North  Carolina.  Prerequisite:  Family  Law.  Sharp. 

Estate  Planning,  Law  315 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Individual  investigation  and  reports  on  problems  in  property, 
estate,  trust,  future  interests,  insurance,  and  tax  law  in  relation 
to  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  an  estate  during  life 
and  at  death.  Prerequisites:  Trusts  and  Estates  I  or  Probate; 
Estate  and  Gift  Taxation;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Turnier. 

Ethical  Issues  in  Trusts  and  Estates,  Law  334 

3  hrs. 

Study  of  current  ethical  and  professional  responsibility  issues 
in  decedents’  estates  and  trusts,  including  fiduciary  adminis¬ 
tration.  Consideration  is  given  to  professional  responsibility 
and  malpractice  issues  (such  as  individual  and  corporate 
fiduciaries)  facing  lawyers  and  to  ethical  and  legal  consider¬ 
ations  affecting  nonlawyers.  A  comparative  perspective  is 
sought  by  examining  the  treatment  of  similar  issues  for  other 
professions. 

Ethics  in  Tax  Practice,  Law  389 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  questions  of  legal  ethics  and  professional 
responsibility,  largely  (but  not  exclusively)  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  lawyer  engaged  in  the  practice  of  federal  tax  law. 
Prerequisite:  Income  Taxation. 

Family  Disputes  Resolution,  Law  336 

3  hrs. 

Focuses  on  the  adversarial  and  nonadversarial  models  for  the 
settlement  of  domestic  problems.  Seeks  to  aid  students  in 
developing  analytical  and  other  practical  skills.  Papers  are 
required  in  the  areas  of  alimony,  attorneys’  fees,  property 
settlements,  separation  agreements,  child  custody,  child 
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support,  enforcement,  and  modification  of  decrees,  etc. 
Practical  skills,  including  interviewing,  negotiating  and 
drafting  of  separation  agreements,  orders,  pleadings,  and 
motions  are  emphasized.  Relevant  legal  and  ethical  issues  are 
also  considered. 

Federal  Jurisdiction,  Law  373 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  is  intended  primarily  as  a  companion  to  the 
Federal  Jurisdiction  course.  The  seminar  will  allow  students 
who  are  concurrently  enrolled  in,  or  who  have  previously 
completed.  Federal  Jurisdiction  to  explore  in  greater  depth 
the  topics  covered  in  the  regular  course  and  to  undertake  a 
series  of  writing  assignments  involving  such  topics  as 
standing,  sovereign  immunity,  abstention,  diversity,  and 
federal  question  jurisdiction.  Students  will  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  their  written  work  throughout  the  semester  and 
on  class  participation. 

Health  Policy  Issues,  Law  317 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Participants  examine  a  number  of  the  major  problem  areas  in 
the  health  care  system  of  the  United  States. These  include 
health  care  financing,  access  to  health  care  services,  infra¬ 
structure  and  the  delivery  system  in  rural/inner  city  areas, 
discrimination  in  the  delivery  of  health  services,  federal  and 
state  health  care  reform,  licensing  and  credentialmg  of 
providers,  human  experimentation,  informed  consent,  and 
quality  of  care  issues.  Perkins. 

International  Law  of  Human  Rights,  Law  380 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Examination  of  both  the  principal  rules  of  international  law 
purporting  to  protect  human  rights  and  the  international  and 
regional  structures  intended  to  implement  those  protections. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  examine  either  significant 
substantive  human  rights  issues  or  structural  problems  of 
human  rights  enforcement.  Familiarity  with  the  basic 
concepts  of  public  international  law  is  helpful  but  not 
required.  Weisburd. 

International  Litigation,  Law  307 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  addresses  issues  related  to  international  litigation 
such  as  jurisdiction,  mechanics  of  obtaining  service  abroad, 
gathering  evidence  abroad,  different  methodologies  for 
gathering  evidence  in  foreign  jurisdictions,  appellate 
procedures,  litigation  abroad,  alternative  dispute  resolution, 
choice  of  law  and  forum,  evidence  gathering  by  United 
States  government  agencies,  and  world  court  proceedings. 
Markham. 

Judicial  Process,  Law  326 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Considers  nature  and  dimensions  of  law,  scope  of  judicial 
lawmaking  function  under  various  theories  about  law,  choice 
points  in  the  judicial  process,  constraints  on  judicial  lawmak¬ 
ing  imposed  by  systemic  policies  or  values,  methods  of 
judicial  decision  making,  behavioral  and  empirical  approaches 
to  judicial  process,  statutory  construction,  and  justice 
function  of  courts.  Briefly  examines  influence  of  legal 
education  on  judicial  lawmaking,  enhanced  status  of  state 
constitutions  injudicial  lawmaking,  key  individuals  in 
American  judicial  tradition,  and  practical  aspects  of  appellate 
advocacy.  Reading  assignments  from  writings  of  judges, 
scholars,  and  court  opinions.  Whichard. 


Judicial  Review  and  Social  Change,  Law  378 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  concentrates  on  the  role  of  courts  in  social 
change.  The  first  part  of  the  course  studies  recent  works 
involving  the  propriety  and  effectiveness  of  seeking  (achiev¬ 
ing)  social  change  through  the  courts.  Works  included  involve 
judicial  review,  critical  race  theory,  feminist  jurisprudence, 
and  economics.  The  second  part  of  the  course  concentrates 
on  a  particular  topic,  which  may  include:  privacy,  environ¬ 
mental  justice,  sexual  orientation,  sexual  harassment,  or 
affirmative  action.  Prerequisite:  Constitutional  Law.  Selmi. 

Jurisprudence  Law  320 

3  hrs. 

Underlying  every  legal  doctrine  is  a  philosophical  base  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  incorporates  assumptions 
concerning  the  nature  of  reality,  of  knowledge,  of  language, 
and  of  human  beings.  The  seminar  seeks  to  explore  these 
bases  and  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  including 
traditional  legal  material,  literature,  philosophy,  psychology, 
and  sociology. 

Law,  Culture,  and  Society,  Law  398 

3  hrs., fall 

The  anthropological  analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  complex 
industrial  societies  like  the  contemporary  United  States. 

Topics  include  the  cultural  context  of  law,  the  ethnography  of 
dispute  resolution,  law  and  economics,  the  law’s  role  in 
dealing  with  ethnic  conflict,  and  law  and  gender.  Conley. 

Law  and  Literature,  Law  347 

3  hrs., fall 

This  seminar  focuses  on  several  works  of  literary  merit 
(including  both  classics  and  lesser-known  works)  that  raise 
critical  issues  involving  law,  the  legal  process,  and  the  effects 
of  law  and  the  legal  process  upon  individuals  and  society. 

Issues  considered  may  include  the  lawyer’s  image  in  America, 
ethical  dilemmas  of  lawyers,  and  the  ways  in  which  literature 
reflects  and  defines  our  understanding  of  other  people  and 
our  notions  of  justice.  The  seminar  may  also  consider  some 
works  of  legal  scholars  who  have  considered  whether 
contemporary  techniques  of  literary  criticism  may  be  adapted 
to  the  interpretation  of  legal  texts.  Bryan. 

Law  and  Social  Science,  Law  381 

3  hrs. 

Introduction  to  social  science  theories  about  the  resolution  of 
disputes,  exploration  of  the  role  of  social  science  in  investi¬ 
gating  our  legal  process,  and  consideration  of  the  uses  of 
social  science  as  evidence.  The  seminar  includes  review  of  the 
writings  of  anthropologists  and  other  social  scientists  on  the 
topic  of  dispute  resolution,  discussion  of  a  number  of 
contemporary  social  science  approaches  to  the  study  of  our 
legal  system,  including  studies  of  the  workings  of  the  jury  and 
the  dynamics  of  courtroom  communications;  and  focus  on 
the  potential  for  use  and  abuse  of  social  science  evidence. 

Lawyers  and  Public  Policy,  Law  363 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Considers  solutions  to  one  or  more  significant  public 
problems,  drawing  upon  perspectives  from  law,  public  policy, 
and  other  disciplines.  Administrative,  legislative,  and  other 
solutions  will  be  assessed  as  students  consider  the  interaction 
between  government  policymaking,  law,  and  other  disciplines 
in  nonlitigation  contexts.  Powell. 
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Legal  History,  Law  303 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Supervised  research  and  writing  on  selected  topics  in  Anglo- 
American  legal  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  doctrinal  change  and  political,  social,  and  economic 
conditions.  The  Legal  History  course  is  recommended.  Orth. 

Legal  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  Law  332 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  business  operation  of  and  risk  management  in 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Issues  in  areas  such  as 
employment,  admissions,  academic  freedom,  tenure,  athletics, 
student  rights,  management  of  institutional  funds,  intellectual 
property  rights,  and  university-industry  relations  are 
examined  within  the  framework  of  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  institutional  rules,  academic  custom,  and  societal 
expectations.  Ehringhaus. 

Legal  Theory,  Law  382 

3  hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  acquaint  the  participants 
with  the  culture  of  the  law  and  to  enable  them  to  clarify 
their  own  theories  of  law.  Extensive  consideration  is  given  to 
the  basic  theoretical  questions  about  law:  (1)  What  is  law  (as 
distinct  from  commands,  custom,  justice,  morality)  and  (2) 
What  should  be  the  relation  of  law  to  justice  and  morality? 

Mass  Media  and  the  First  Amendment,  Law  356 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  serves  as  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  major 
legal  issues  confronting  print  and  electronic  journalists. 
Exploration  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  underpinnings 
of  the  First  Amendment;  review  of  practices,  limitations,  and 
effects  of  contemporary  news  coverage;  consideration  of  the 
constitutional  and  regulatory  contexts  in  which  the  press  and 
the  electronic  media  operate;  investigation  of  specific  legal 
and  ethical  problems  confronted  by  journalists.  Prerequisite: 
Constitutional  Law. 

Morality  and  Law,  Law  353 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  examines  the  definition  of  morality  and  its 
application  to  the  analysis  of  legal  problems.  Prior  to  the 
seminar,  students  are  required  to  read  a  short  text  that 
presents  a  survey  of  moral  philosophy.  Assigned  readings  are 
on  moral  principles  and  their  application  to  legal  problems. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paper  dealing  with 
the  application  of  moral  principles  to  a  specific  legal  problem 
of  his  or  her  choice. 

National  Security  Law,  Law  374 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  separation  of  powers;  the  legislative  process; 
military  jurisdiction;  and  civil  court  review  of  military 
actions.  Topics  addressed  may  include  general,  imperfect,  and 
covert  war;  the  national  security  powers  of  the  President  and 
Congress  and  their  roots  in  the  Constitution;  the  role  of  the 
judiciary;  government  powers  in  maintaining  national 
security  at  home;  internal  security;  personnel  security;  access 
to  national  security  information  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  etc.  Everett. 

Ocean  and  Coastal  Law,  Law  325 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  focuses  on  selected  problems  involving  the  use 
of  ocean  and  coastal  resources.  Among  the  topics  considered 


are  the  public  trust  doctrine,  protection  of  wetlands,  takings 
doctrine,  the  role  of  the  navigation  servitude,  state  coastal 
development  regulation  programs,  the  Fisheries  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,  and  calculation  of  damages  in  oil  and 
chemical  pollution  cases.  Enrollment  in  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Law  is  permitted  but  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  this  seminar. 
Kalo. 

Oral  History  of  Lawyers  and  Judges,  Law  354 

3  hrs.,  fall 

This  seminar  is  largely  devoted  to  field  work  in  gathering  oral 
histories  of  selected  North  Carolina  lawyers  and  judges. 
Students  are  instructed  in  the  techniques  of  gathering  and 
maintaining  oral  histories.  Each  student  researches  and 
interviews  a  lawyer  or  judge,  helps  refine  tapes  and  transcripts 
for  deposit  in  the  Law  Library  and  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  in  Wilson  Library,  and  makes  an  oral  presentation 
to  the  class  and  writes  a  seminar-quality  paper  on  the  life 
story  collected.  The  seminar  is  designed  to  bring  students 
into  close  contact  with  working  lawyers  and  judges,  to 
expose  them  to  the  realities  of  the  problems,  opportunities, 
and  personalities  actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  and  to 
preserve  what  they  find  for  posterity.  Bennett. 

Patent  Law,  Law  357 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Practical  aspects  of  patent  law  practice.  The  seminar  includes 
evaluating  inventions  and  advising  clients;  drafting  patent 
applications  and  claims;  prosecuting  patent  applications 
before  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office; 
interference  proceedings;  counseling  clients  regarding 
infringement  liability  and  damages;  infringement  and  patent 
validity  litigation,  including  trial  techniques  and  appellate 
practice;  foreign  practice;  licensing,  antitrust  constraints; 
design  patents,  trade  dress  and  anticounterfeiting.  Bell. 

Philosophy  of  Law,  Law  348 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  deals  with  the  analysis  of  a  single  legal  concept. 
Possible  topics  include  responsibility,  action,  rights,  and  legal 
reasoning.  Corrado. 

Political  and  Civil  Rights,  Law  316 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Studies  problems  of  free  speech  and  assembly,  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  equal  protection  in  light  of  their 
recurrence  on  the  current  scene.  Students  write  briefs  and 
memoranda  about  pending  cases  and  pending  issues.  Pollitt. 

Property  and  the  Constitution,  Law  369 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Constitutional  provisions  protecting  property  takings,  due 
process,  and  K  clause.  Emphasis  on  land  use  and  employment 
as  specific  examples  by  which  to  explore  the  protection  of 
private  property.  Prerequisite:  Constitutional  Law.  McUsic. 

Studies  in  Russian  Law,  Law  384 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Introduction  to  the  law  of  Russia:  prerevolutionary  Russian 
law;  Soviet  constitutions  and  the  court  system;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  criminal  law  and  procedure;  the  development 
of  Soviet  civil  law  and  procedure;  and  the  current  state  of 
Russian  law.  Corrado  and  Rosen. 
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Supreme  Court  Practice  and  Appellate  Advocacy,  Law 
311 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  clinical  study  of  the  elements  of  effective  advocacy  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
jurisdiction  and  procedures  and  internal  operations  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  primary  attention  given  to  the 
preparation  of  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari.  Gressman. 

Tax  Policy,  Law  386 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  what  makes  “good  tax  policy”  “tax 
expenditures,”  and  alternate  methods  of  taxation,  including  a 
more  comprehensive  income  tax,  a  consumption  tax,  and  the 
value-added  tax. The  course  involves  fairly  extensive  reading 
as  well  as  written  problems  for  class  discussion.  Some  of  the 
problems  have  objective  answers  and  some  do  not.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Income  Taxation.  Corporate  Tax  helpful  but  not 
required. 

Tax  Practice,  Law  388 

3  hrs. 

Examination  of  various  procedural,  policy,  and  ethical  issues 
arise  in  connection  with  tax  practice.  Students  also  research 
substantive  tax  issues  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  tax 
research  materials.  Prerequisite:  Income  Taxation.  Corporate 
Tax  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Torts,  Law  335 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  major  research  paper.  A 
student  may  select  any  topic  in  the  area  of  tort  law  or  tort 
remedies.  Each  student  must  make  an  oral  presentation  and 
critique  another  student’s  work.  Byrd. 

Courses  and  Seminars  Offered 
On  An  Occasional  Basis 

Admiralty 

Appellate  Defender  Seminar 
Banking  Law  Seminar 
Bioethics  and  Law 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  Seminar 

Handicapped  Rights  Seminar 

Law  and  Medicine 

Legal  Accounting 

Products  Liability 

White  Collar  Crime 

Independent  Research 

Independent  Research,  Law  399 

Maximum  3  hrs. 

The  student  pursues  an  independent  research  project  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  who  has  a  special  interest 
in  that  area.  Consent  of  the  faculty  member  must  be  obtained 
before  registering  for  the  course.  No  faculty  member  is 
obligated  to  accept  any  proposal.  Course  credit  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  credit  hours  is  decided  upon  by  the 


student  and  the  faculty  member  before  the  project  begins. 

The  project  is  graded  in  accordance  with  general  law  school 
standards.  In  no  event  will  the  hour  credit  be  increased  or 
decreased  after  the  initial  determination  of  credit.  Failure  to 
satisfy  the  agreed  hour  credit  will  call  for  a  failing  grade. 
Independent  research  credit  may  be  conferred  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  hours  during  a  students  law  school  career. 
Faculty. 

Courses  in  Other  University  Departments 

A  student  may  be  granted  permission  by  the  dean  to 
take  course  work  in  other  graduate  divisions  of  the 
University  for  up  to  three  hours  of  credit  toward  the 
law  degree  upon  a  showing  by  the  student  satisfactory 
to  the  dean  or  her  delegate  that  the  course  chosen  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  his  or  her  legal 
education.  Students  must  obtain  permission  before 
enrollment  in  the  course  for  which  he  or  she  seeks 
credit  toward  the  law  degree.  A  grade  of  P  or  better  (on 
the  basis  of  the  usual  graduate  school  grading  criteria  of 
H,  P,  L,  and  F)  will  be  transferred  to  the  student’s  law 
record  on  a  credit  basis.  The  grade  will  not  be  averaged 
into  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  the  student. 

This  policy  is  not  designed  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
continuing  opportunities  available  to  law  students  to 
take  or  audit  courses  in  other  divisions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  a  noncredit  (toward  the  law  degree)  basis. 

Interinstitutional  Program 

Students  wishing  to  take  courses  not  regularly  offered 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  at  either  Duke  Law  School  or 
North  Carolina  Central  Law  School  should  individually 
determine  their  availability  and  then  see  the  School  of 
Law’s  Registrar  for  registration  procedures.  There  is  no 
additional  tuition  charge  for  courses  taken  through  the 
interinstitutional  program  during  the  academic  year. 
Summer  school,  however,  is  not  covered  by  the 
program.  Students  may  not  fulfill  their  seminar 
requirement  by  taking  a  seminar  at  these  institutions. 

Summer  Session  at  the  School  of  Law 

Several  courses  running  for  seven  and  one-half  weeks 
and  several  courses  running  for  five  and  one-halt  weeks 
are  expected  to  be  offered.  Students  who  attend  for 
seven  and  one-half  weeks  may  qualify  for  one-half  of  a 
semester  of  residency.  Courses  are  taught  both  by 
resident  and  visiting  faculty. 

All  courses  offered  at  the  summer  session  are  open  to: 

(1)  students  in  this  law  school;  (2)  duly  accepted 
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applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing;  and  (3) 
advanced  students  in  good  standing  in  any  law  school 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  or  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar, 
even  though  such  students  do  not  expect  to  become 
candidates  for  this  law  school’s  degree  ofjuris  Doctor. 

A  student  in  this  third  category  may  be  accepted  for  the 
summer  session  without  submitting  a  transcript,  upon 
certification  from  the  dean  of  the  law  school  last 
attended  that  he  or  she  is  eligible  to  return  to  that 
school.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  more 
than  two  courses  per  term. 

Announcement  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  summer 
of  1995,  precise  dates,  and  tuition  and  fees  are  available 
on  request  during  the  spring  of  1995. 

Summer  Session  1995 

Courses  Offered  19  May— 8  July 

Criminal  Law  Clinic 

Michelle  F.  Robertson 

Grady  Jessup,  Office  of  the  Public  Defender, 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Debtor-Creditor  Relations 

Kathryn  R.  Heidt 

Wayne  State  University  School  of  Law 

Evidence 

Louis  D.  Bilionis 

Income  Taxation 

William  J.  Turnier 

Race  and  Poverty 

John  C.  Boger 

Trial  Advocacy 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  P.A. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Joint  Degree  and  Dual  Degree  Programs 

JD/Master  of  Regional  Planning  (MRP) 

The  combined  degrees  ofJD  and  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  may  be  earned  in  four  years,  including  one 
summer  session,  by  enrollment  in  the  joint  program  of 
the  School  of  Law  and  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning.  Admission  to  each  school  must  be 
gained  independently.  The  complete  prescribed  first- 
year  curriculum  of  the  law  school  must  be  taken  as  a 
unit  and  certain  planning  courses  are  required.  The 
remainder  of  the  curriculum  is  completely  elective, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  joint  faculty  committee  of 
both  schools.  A  candidate  must  successfully  the 
combination  of  74  semester  hours  in  the  law  school 
and  36  semester  hours  in  the  planning  department. 

Material  describing  the  program  in  greater  detail  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Admissions  Office  or 
from  the  Chairman,  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  New  East  Building,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599. 

Dean  Judith  Wegner  is  law  school  adviser  for  this 
program. 

JD/Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA) 

The  combined  degrees  ofJD  and  Master  of  Business 
Administration  may  be  earned  in  four  years  by 
enrollment  in  the  joint  program  of  the  School  of  Law 
and  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Admission 
to  each  school  must  be  gained  independently.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program  candidates  must  take  the 
complete  prescribed  first-year  curriculum  in  either  law 
or  in  business  and  in  the  second  year,  that  of  the  other 
school.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  elective  law 
courses  and  prescribed  business  courses  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  curriculum.  A  candidate  must 
successfully  complete  the  combination  of  74  semester 
hours  in  the  law  school  and  49  semester  hours  in  the 
business  school. 

A  law  student  interested  in  this  joint  degree  should 
plan  to  take  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test 
(GMAT)  at  its  October  administration  (during  the 
student’s  first  year  of  law  school)  and  submit  the 
business  school  application  by  December  or  January. 
Material  describing  the  program  in  greater  detail  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Admissions  Office  or 
from  the  Executive  Director,  MBA  Program,  Kenan- 
Flagler  Business  School,  Carroll  Hall,  The  University 
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of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599. 

Professor  Thomas  Hazen  is  faculty  adviser  for  this 
program. 

JD/Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA) 
(UNC-Chapel  Hill) 

The  degrees  ofJD  and  Master  of  Public  Administration 
may  be  earned  in  four  years  of  class  work  and  an 
additional  three  to  nine  months  of  internship  by 
enrollment  in  the  dual  degree  program  of  the  School 
of  Law  and  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Master  of  Public 
Administration  Program.  Admission  to  the  School  of 
Law  and  the  MPA  Program  must  be  gained  indepen¬ 
dently. 

A  total  of  86  semester  hours  is  required  for  the  JD. 
Three  of  the  86  hours  may  be  courses  from  the  MPA 
curriculum.  A  total  of  45  semester  hours  is  required  for 
the  MPA.  Nine  of  the  hours  may  be  from  the  JD 
curriculum.  Thus,  both  degrees  can  be  completed  in  a 
total  of  119  semester  hours,  with  prior  approval  of  a 
dual  degree  plan  of  study. 

JD/MPA  (Princeton) 

The  degrees  ofJD  and  MPA  may  be  earned  in  four 
years  of  class  work  by  enrolling  in  the  dual  degree 
program  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Princeton 
University’s  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs.  Admission  to  the  School  of  Law 
and  the  MPA  at  Princeton’s  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
must  be  gained  independently. 

The  MPA  at  Woodrow  Wilson  normally  requires 
sixteen  credits,  but  dual  degree  students  may  earn  the 
MPA  with  only  twelve  credits,  provided  they  also  meet 
all  the  School  of  Law’s  JD  degree  requirements.  A  total 
of  86  semester  hours  is  normally  required  for  the  JD. 
The  joint  degree  student,  however,  need  only  com¬ 
plete  74  semester  hours  from  the  School  of  Law  to 
earn  the  JD,  as  long  as  the  MPA  requirements  referred 
to  above  are  also  met. 

There  are  no  explicit  restrictions  regarding  the 
sequence  of  the  joint  program  apart  from  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  first  year  of  each  program  cannot  be 
split.  It  is  preferred  and  recommended,  however,  that 
the  JD/MPA  candidate  first  complete  the  first  year  of 
law  school  so  that  the  next  three  years  entail  a  balanced 
set  of  terms  at  the  two  schools. 


JD/Master  of  Arts  in  Public  Policy  Sciences 
(MAPPS)  (Duke) 

The  combined  degrees  ofJD  and  Master  of  Arts  in 
Public  Policy  Sciences  may  be  earned  in  four  years  by 
enrollment  in  the  joint  program  of  the  School  of  Law 
and  the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences  at  nearby  Duke 
University.  Admission  to  each  school  must  be  gained 
independently. 

The  first  academic  year  is  spent  exclusively  in  the  law 
school,  the  second  year  is  spent  exclusively  in  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
years  mainly  in  the  law  school,  but  with  one  public 
policy  sciences  course  each  semester.  A  candidate  must 
complete  successfully  a  combination  of  74  semester 
hours  in  the  law  school  and  30  semester  hours  in  the 
Institute  of  Policy  Sciences. 

Material  describing  the  program  in  greater  detail  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Admissions  Office  or  from 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Institute  of  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  4875  Duke  Station, 
Durham,  NC  27706. 

Program  In  Law,  Medicine,  and  Health  Care 
(Including  The  JD/MPH  Combined  Degrees) 

Courses  in  health  law  and  related  fields  are  often  offered 
at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law.  In  addition, 
second  and  third  year  law  students,  with  the  approval  of 
the  associate  dean  and  the  program  director,  may  enroll 
in  certain  courses  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Public  Health  and  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Medicine.  (A  maximum  of  three  credits  from  these 
courses  can  be  counted  toward  the  law  school  degree.) 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  a  specialized  career  in 
health  law  or  in  a  more  intensive  and  supervised 
program  of  course  work  and  research  related  to 
medicine  and  health  care  may  apply  for  the  combined 
degrees  ofJD  and  MPH.  Application  to  this  program, 
which  enables  the  completion  of  both  degrees  in  four 
years,  may  be  made  before  entering  or  after  completing 
any  year  of  law  school.  Admission  to  both  schools  must 
be  gained  independently.  Candidates  must  complete  86 
semester  hours  in  the  law  school  and  30  hours  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Ordinarily,  joint  degree  students  begin  with  the  school's 
prescribed  first-year  curriculum.  Following  their  first  or 
second  year,  the  students  spend  a  year  in  residence  at 
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the  School  of  Public  Health  and  at  least  one  summer  in 
a  selected  field  training  experience.  They  also  initiate  a 
research  project  and  may  qualify  for  credit  by  addi¬ 
tional  writing  or  field  training  experiences  under  the 
supervision  of  program  faculty  and  affiliates. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Associate 
Dean  Lissa  Broome,  School  of  Law,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599. 

JD/Master  of  Social  Work  (MSW) 

The  degrees  ofJD  and  Master  of  Social  Work  may  be 
earned  at  the  School  of  Law  and  the  UNC— Chapel 
Hill  Master  of  Social  Work  program  in  a  dual  degree 
program  that  the  two  schools  are  currently  developing. 
Admission  to  the  School  of  Law  and  the  MSW 
program  must  be  gained  independently. 

A  total  of  86  semester  hours  is  required  for  the  JD. 
Three  of  the  86  hours  may  be  appropriate  courses  from 
the  MSW  curriculum.  A  total  of  62  semester  hours  is 
required  for  the  MSW.  Nine  of  the  hours  may  come 
from  appropriate  courses  in  the  JD  curriculum.  Field 
work  is  an  essential  component  of  the  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  MSW. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Associate 
Dean  Lissa  Broome,  School  of  Law,  and  Associate  Dean 
Janice  Schopler,  School  of  Social  Work,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599. 


Scholastic  Standards  and  Regulations 

Grading  Scale 

Effective  fall  of  1993,  grades  are  assigned  on  a  numeri¬ 
cal  scale  ranging  from  4.0  to  0.0.  A  grade  of  .7  is 
considered  the  lowest  passing  grade.  In  rare  instances  a 
grade  of  4.3  may  be  awarded  in  recognition  of  excep¬ 
tionally  high  performance. 

For  classes  entering  in  the  fall  of  1993  and  thereafter  an 
annual  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1.85  is 
required  for  eligibility  to  continue  in  school  and  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1.85  is  required  for 
graduation.  For  students  who  entered  law  school  before 
the  fall  of  1993,  an  annual  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  1.7  is  required  for  eligibility  to  continue  in 


school  and  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1 .7  is 
required  for  graduation. 

The  required  annual  average  for  each  year  is  computed 
and  exclusions  determined  only  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester  in  each  year.  The  average  required  for 
graduation  is  computed  whenever  the  student  has 
completed  the  required  amount  of  work. 

Dean’s  List 

All  students  who  attain  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in 
any  semester  (but  not  summer  terms)  are  named  to  the 
Dean’s  List  for  that  semester. 

Course  Load  Per  Semester 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  second-  and  third- 
year  students  is  twelve  to  fourteen  class  hours  per 
week;  the  maximum  is  sixteen,  unless  the  associate 
dean  grants  special  permission  to  take  more.  Students 
who  carry  burdensome  responsibilities  will  be  required 
to  register  for  less  than  the  normal  course  load  in  the 
School  of  Law. 

A  regular  semester  is  defined  to  include  ten  (10)  or 
more  hours  of  credit.  No  student  passing  fewer  than 
ten  hours  will  be  considered  as  fully  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  residence  for  University  degrees  or 
for  the  state  bar  examinations.  Special  regulations  are 
applicable  to  the  summer  session.  Residence  require¬ 
ments  may  not  be  waived. 

Dropping/ Adding  Courses 

Students  who  fail  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  first  two 
class  meetings  of  a  second-  or  third-year  course  that 
has  a  waiting  list,  or  the  first  meeting  of  a  second-  or 
third-year  course  or  seminar  that  meets  only  once  a 
week  and  has  a  waiting  list  are  automatically  dropped 
from  the  course  unless  excused  for  illness  or  other 
good  cause  by  the  Associate  Dean.  Such  excuse 
normally  must  be  obtained  in  advance. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  drop  or  add  any  course 
after  the  established  deadlines  except  under  unusual 
circumstances,  such  as  extended  absence  because  of 
illness  of  the  student  or  in  the  student’s  family.  Such 
changes  must  be  approved  by  the  Associate  Dean. 

Auditing 

Students  may  audit  classes  in  which  space  is  available, 
provided  that  permission  is  obtained  from  the  instruc¬ 
tor  and  the  Associate  Dean.  Permission  should  not  be 
sought  unless  the  student  intends  to  attend  class 
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regularly  for  the  entire  semester.  Persons  not  enrolled 
in  the  law  school  or  another  school  or  department  ol 
the  University  ordinarily  may  not  audit  law  classes.  No 
record  is  kept  of  courses  audited  and  no  fees  are 
charged  to  full-time  students. 

Examinations 

In  first-year  courses  practice  examinations  are  held  in 
October  for  advisory  purposes  only  and  are  not 
recorded  or  counted  in  student  averages.  Final  exami¬ 
nations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  in  all 
courses  except  seminars. 

No  student  is  required  to  repeat  any  course  in  which 
he  or  she  made  a  course  grade  ot  F/0.0,  unless  the 
course  is  required  for  graduation.  In  the  event  the 
student  elects  to  repeat  a  course,  he  or  she  may  do  so 
the  next  time  the  course  is  regularly  given  following 
the  failure;  both  grades  are  recorded  and  averaged  in 
the  respective  years  in  which  they  are  awarded. 

A  student  may  reschedule  one  examination  in  the 
following  situations  only: 

1. When  the  student  has  two  exams  on  the  same  day; 

2.  When  the  student  has  one  exam  on  the  afternoon  of 
one  day  and  one  on  the  morning  of  the  next;  or 

3.  The  dean  (or  delegate  thereof),  after  consultation 
with  the  faculty  involved,  adjusts  the  examination 
schedule  for  sound  academic  reasons  that  may 
include  illness,  emergency  situations,  three  exams  in 
three  days,  or  other  compelling  academic  reasons. 

Any  exam  rescheduled  shall  be  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  following  the  last  day  ot  regularly  scheduled 
exams.  A  request  to  reschedule  an  exam  under  these 
rules  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  close  ot  the 
fifth  working  day  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  exam 
is  scheduled. 

Attendence  and  Exclusion 

Any  student  who  fails  to  maintain  the  required 
scholastic  average  for  any  academic  year  is  automati¬ 
cally  excluded  from  the  School  of  Law  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  semester  in  the  year  in  which  such  failure 
occurs. 

Accreditation  standards  provide  that  regular  and 
punctual  class  attendance  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
residence  and  class  hours  requirements. 


The  faculty  may  dismiss  from  the  school  at  any  time  a 
student  who  in  its  judgment  is  not  making  sufficient 
progress  to  warrant  his  or  her  continuing  in  the  school. 
Any  individual  instructor  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  dean,  dismiss  a  student  from  a  course  at  any  time 
for  unsatisfactory  work  or  other  cause. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  that  all  students  should 
regularly  attend  class.  The  method  of  enforcing  this 
policy  in  any  particular  course  is  left  to  the  instructor 
of  that  course.  Enforcement  methods  may  include 
lowering  the  grade  of  any  student  too  frequently 
absent,  or,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dean,  dismiss¬ 
ing  such  a  student  from  the  course.  Further,  the  faculty 
may  dismiss  from  the  school  at  any  time  a  student  who 
is  too  frequently  absent  from  classes. 

Withdrawals 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  at  any  time  other  than 
at  the  end  of  a  term,  a  formal  withdrawal,  winch  is 
prerequisite  to  honorable  dismissal  or  reentrance  to  this 
institution,  must  be  approved  by  the  dean.  Such  a 
withdrawal  will  be  approved  only  after  full  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  the  first  application  is  filed  with 
the  dean.  The  withdrawal  form,  after  being  approved  by 
the  dean,  must  be  filed  promptly  with  the  School  of 
Law  Registrar. 

A  student  withdrawing  within  the  first  nine  weeks  of  a 
term  may  procure  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  paid. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  school  voluntarily 
after  successfully  completing  a  minimum  ot  one  full¬ 
time  semester  may  return  within  a  five-year  period.  See 
the  School  of  Law  Registrar  for  more  information. 

Readmission 

Each  student  admitted  to  the  School  of  Law  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  able,  through  diligent  effort,  to  complete 
law  study  without  academic  failure.  No  student, 
therefore,  who  is  excluded  will  be  readmitted  unless  he 
or  she  persuades  the  faculty’s  readmission  committee 
that  there  is  substantial  likelihood  that  he  or  she  will 
successfully  complete  law  study  if  readmitted.  The 
committee  gives  due  consideration  to  all  factors 
positively  indicating  such  likelihood. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  law  school  voluntar¬ 
ily  may  be  readmitted  within  a  five-year  period. 
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The  Honor  System 

For  almost  a  century,  students  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  have  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  conduct  and  discipline  in  academic 
and  nonacademic  affairs.  The  student  body  defined  this 
responsibility  in  two  codes,  the  Honor  Code  and  the 
Campus  Code.  These  codes  and  provisions  for  their 
enforcement  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  which  has  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  student  body,  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Council  and  approved  by  the  chancellor. 
Acceptance  by  a  student  of  enrollment  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  presupposes  a  commitment  to  these  codes  and  to 
the  principles  of  self-regulation  on  which  their 
continued  viability  rests. 

The  School  of  Law  Attorney  General,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Student  Bar  Association,  is  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code  at  the  law 
school. 

The  Honor  Code 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  every  student  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  obey 
and  to  support  the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code, 
which  prohibits  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing  when  these 
actions  involve  academic  processes  or  University, 
student,  or  academic  personnel  acting  in  an  official 
capacity. 

Academic  work  is  a  joint  enterprise  involving  faculty 
and  students.  Both  have  a  fundamental  investment  in 
the  enterprise  and  both  must  share  responsibility  for 
ensuring  its  integrity. 

Responsibility  of  Students 

1. To  conduct  all  academic  work  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Honor  Code,  which  prohibits  the  giving 
or  receiving  of  unauthorized  aid  in  all  academic 
processes. 

2.  To  consult  with  faculty  and  other  sources  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  plagiarism;  to  learn  the  recognized 
techniques  of  proper  attribution  of  sources  used  in 
the  preparation  of  written  work;  and  to  identify 
allowable  resource  materials  or  aids  to  be  used 
during  examination  or  in  completion  of  any  graded 
work. 

3.  To  sign  a  pledge  on  all  graded  academic  work 
certifying  that  no  unauthorized  assistance  has  been 


received  or  given  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

4.  To  comply  with  faculty  regulations  designed  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  cheating — such  as  removing 
unauthorized  materials  or  aids  from  the  room  and 
protecting  one’s  own  examination  paper  from  the 
view  of  others. 

5.  To  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  examinations  by 
divulging  no  information  concerning  an  examina¬ 
tion,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  another  student  who 
has  yet  to  write  that  same  examination. 

6.  To  report  any  instance  in  which  reasonable  grounds 
exist  to  believe  that  a  student  has  given  or  received 
unauthorized  aid  in  graded  work.  Such  report 
should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Student 
Attorney  General  or  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the  Student 
Attorney  General  and  the  defense  counsel  in  the 
investigation  and  trial  of  any  incident  of  alleged 
violation,  including  the  giving  of  testimony  when 
called  upon.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  a  student’s  rights  enumerated  in  section 
V.A.2.b.  of  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Gover¬ 
nance. 

The  Campus  Code 

It  shall  be  the  further  responsibility  of  every  student  to 
abide  by  the  Campus  Code;  namely,  to  conduct  oneself 
so  as  not  to  impair  significantly  the  welfare  or  the 
educational  opportunities  of  others  in  the  University 
community. 

All  nonacademic  conduct  that  infringes  upon  the 
rights  or  welfare  of  others  at  the  University  is  thus 
embodied  in  the  Campus  Code.  Violations  of  the 
Campus  Code  are  handled  in  the  same  manner  as 
violations  of  the  Honor  Code. 

Procedure  for  Reporting 

Violations  of  either  the  Honor  Code  or  Campus  Code 
may  be  reported  directly  by  the  observer  to  the 
Student  Attorney  General  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs.  If  practicable,  the  observer  can  request 
that  the  accused  student  turn  him  or  herself  in  for  the 
alleged  violation  within  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
matter  is  directly  reported.  Faculty  members  who  have 
cause  to  turn  in  a  student  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

Student  Judicial  System 

Complete  information  on  the  Student  Judicial  System, 
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including  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  procedures 
for  hearings,  appeals,  sanctions,  and  guaranteed  student 
rights  may  be  obtained  in  the  Instrument  of  Student 
Judicial  Governance,  which  is  provided  to  each  entering 
student  and  is  always  available  in  the  Student  Attorney 
General’s  office  and  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (JD ) 

Juris  Doctor 

The  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  is  conferred  upon  a  student 
who  has  studied  law  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
academic  years  (six  semesters)  and  has  satisfactorily 
completed  enough  subjects,  required  and  elective,  to 
make  up  an  aggregate  of  86  semester  hours.  Five 
regular  semesters  and  two  summer  sessions  of  seven 
and  one-half  weeks  in  which  at  least  five  credit  hours 
are  taken  in  each  session,  are  regarded  as  complying 
with  the  residence  requirements.  Residence  require¬ 
ments  may  not  be  waived,  and  students  should  plan 
their  programs  to  avoid  deficiencies. 

Students  are  required  to  successfully  complete  a 
second-year  small  section  course  that  incorporates 
specially  tailored  writing  assignments,  as  well  as  a 
seminar  during  the  third  year  as  described  under 
Program  of  Instruction. 

Memoranda  done  during  summer  employment  or 
based  on  research  done  during  summer  employment 
do  not  qualify  for  academic  credit. 

All  degree  candidates  must  complete  the  course  in 
Professional  Responsibility  (Law  266,  266C,  266L,  or 
266M)  in  the  second  year. 

The  School  of  Law  reserves  the  right  to  change  rules 
and  requirements  governing  instruction  and  graduation 
and  to  change  any  other  regulations  affecting  the 
student  body.  Any  changes  apply  to  prospective 
students  and,  when  so  provided,  to  students  already 
matriculated. 

Juris  Doctor  With  Honors 

The  degree  ofjuris  Doctor  with  Honors  is  awarded  to 
those  students  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty 
merit  honors  and  who  comply  with  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  requirements  for  the  JD  degree. 

2.  Attainment  of  a  weighted  average  grade  upon  all  law 


courses  in  the  top  third  of  the  graduating  class. 

3.  a)  Preparation  of  two  publishable  North  Carolina  Law 
Review  notes,  or  one  comment,  or  two  publishable 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Commercial  Regulation  notes;  or 

b)  Preparation,  individually  or  with  others,  of  at  least 
two  writing  projects  for  programs  administered 
through  the  Holderness  Moot  Court  Bench  that 
satisfy  guidelines  established  by  the  dean,  provided 
that  the  chief  justice  of  and  the  faculty  adviser  to  the 
Bench  shall  deem  the  students  contribution  to  the 
writings  to  be  of  high  quality;  or 

c)  Preparation  of  written  material  that  satisfies 
guidelines  established  by  the  dean  and  is  deemed 
equivalent  in  quality  and  effort  to  two  publishable 
notes  either  by  the  editor  in  chief  and  faculty  adviser 
of  the  Review  or  by  the  editor  in  chief  and  faculty 
adviser  of  the  Journal.  Such  material  must  not  be 
prepared  for  course  work,  independent  research, 
employment,  or  any  similar  purpose.  Papers  prepared 
for  national  or  state-wide  law  student  writing 
competitions,  however,  can  be  used  to  satisfy  this 
requirement.  Students  seeking  to  satisfy  this  require¬ 
ment  by  submitting  material  on  which  they  have 
collaborated  with  some  other  person  must  demon¬ 
strate  that  their  contributions  to  the  material  satisfy 
the  equivalency  test  established  above. 

More  detailed  information  describing  the  fulfillment  of 
the  honors  writing  requirement  by  independent 
project  can  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Law  Office 
of  Records  and  Registration. 

The  degree  ofjuris  Doctor  with  High  Honors  will  be 
awarded  to  those  students  who  have  completed  all 
requirements  for  the  JD  with  Honors  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  faculty,  have  demonstrated  superior 
legal  scholarship  in  their  work  as  a  whole.  In  limited 
instances,  the  degree  ofJD  with  Highest  Honors  may 
be  awarded  in  recognition  of  exceptionally  high 
performance. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Order  of  the  Coif 

In  sixty-eight  of  the  leading  schools  of  law  in  this 
country  conforming  to  high  scholastic  standards, 
chapters  of  the  honorary  society  of  the  Order  of  the 
Coif  have  been  installed.  Chapters  may  elect  to 
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membership  any  graduating  senior  (1)  who  has 
completed  at  least  75  percent  of  his  or  her  law  studies 
in  graded  courses  and  (2)  whose  grade  record  ranks  in 
the  top  10  percent  of  all  the  graduating  seniors.  The 
members  are  selected  upon  graduation  by  vote  of  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter. 

Order  of  the  Barristers 

A  national  association  of  law  school  moot  court 
organizations  established  to  promote  excellence  in  brief 
writing  and  oral  advocacy.  The  order  is  composed  of 
more  than  fifty  schools,  each  of  which  selects  up  to  ten 
persons  who  have  exhibited  outstanding  achievement 
in  or  service  to  their  school’s  moot  court  program. 

The  James  E.  and  Carolyn  B.  Davis  Society 

Established  by  friends  and  family  of  the  1973  law 
school  alumnus  and  his  wife  to  honor  up  to  eight 
third-year  students  judged  most  outstanding  in  areas  of 
academic  achievement,  leadership,  extracurricular 
involvement,  and  character. 

The  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers 

Encourages  interest  in  trial  advocacy  and  improvement 
in  trial  practice  and  presents  a  book  prize  to  the 
student  in  each  section  of  the  course  in  Trial  Advocacy 
who  demonstrates  greatest  improvement  in  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  course. 

American  Jurisprudence  Award 

The  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Company  and 
Bancroft- Whitney  Company  award  certificates  and 
relevant  titles  of  American  Jurisprudence  to  students 
earning  the  highest  grades  in  certain  courses. 

The  Block  Improvement  Award 

Presented  each  year  to  the  third-year  student  who, 
upon  sincere  devotion  to  law  studies  during  all  of  his 
or  her  law  school  career,  has  made  the  most  constant 
improvement  in  academic  work  from  the  date  of 
enrollment  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  semester.  The  $300 
award  was  established  by  the  late  Norman  Block  of  the 
Greensboro  Bar  in  memory  of  his  father,  Max  Edward 
Block,  and  is  being  continued  by  his  family. 

The  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition 

A  writing  competition  that  offers  a  first  prize  of  $500 
and  a  second  prize  of  $250  to  the  second-  or  third-year 
students  who  write  the  best  papers  on  copyright  law 
each  year.  Winning  papers  also  are  entered  in  the 


national  competition  in  which  the  best  papers  are 
considered  for  five  national  awards  ranging  from  $500 
to  $3,000. 

The  Millard  S.  Breckenridge  Award 

Awarded  each  year  to  the  third-year  student  selected  by 
the  law  faculty,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
members  teaching  the  appropriate  subjects,  for 
excellence  in  the  study  of  the  law  of  taxation.  The 
award  consists  of  the  annual  income  (approximately 
$200)  from  a  fund  given  by  Madelaine  R.  Brown. 

The  Judge  Heriot  Clarkson  Award 

Presented  annually  to  students  making  the  highest 
grades  in  the  courses  in  Professional  Responsibility. 

The  award  consists  of  law  books  or  cash  from  a  fund 
provided  by  the  will  of  the  late  Associate  Justice  Heriot 
Clarkson  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  Award 

Presented  by  his  son,  John  W.  Clark,  this  award  is  made 
to  the  five  seniors  who  at  the  end  of  their  fifth 
semester  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  in  the 
class.  The  award  consists  of  the  two-volume  Papers  of 
Walter  Clark,  edited  by  Aubrey  L.  Brooks  and  Hugh  T. 
Lefler. 

The  Albert  Coates  Award 

Awarded  from  a  fund  initiated  by  a  gift  from  the  late 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  to  a  student  who  has  earned 
distinction  in  the  law  school. 

The  Investors  Title  Insurance  Company 

In  order  to  encourage  and  recognize  excellence  in  the 
study  of  real  property  law,  Investors  Title  Insurance 
Company  annually  provides  a  cash  award  of  $500  and  a 
plaque  of  recognition  to  a  rising  third-year  student 
who  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  the  study  of 
property  law.  The  faculty  selects  the  rising  senior 
having  the  highest  average  grade  in  property  courses. 

To  be  eligible,  a  student  must  take  Property  I  and  II 
and  Trusts  and  Estates  I  and  II. 

The  William  T.  Joyner  Awards  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  friends  and  family  of  the 
late  Colonel  Joyner  to  recognize  excellence  in  writing 
for  student  publications.  Each  year  two  awards  are 
presented,  one  to  the  student  whose  writing  for  the 
North  Carolina  Law  Review  and  another  to  the  student 
whose  writing  for  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Interna- 
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tional  Law  and  Commercial  Regulation  is  judged  out¬ 
standing. 

The  James  William  Morrow  III  Award 

Friends  and  family  of  Jim  Morrow,  Class  of  1987, 
established  the  award  in  1988  as  an  annual  memorial  to 
recognize  the  student  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School 
of  Law  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  service  and 
dedication  to  the  Holderness  Moot  Court.  The 
recipient  of  the  Morrow  Award  is  determined  by  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Moot  Court  Bench. 

N.  Ferebee  Taylor  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Corporate  Law 

Each  year  the  N.  Ferebee  Taylor  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Corporate  Law  is  presented  to  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  three  or  more 
courses  in  the  area  of  corporate  law.  The  $100  award 
was  established  by  the  law  faculty  in  1991  to  honor 
Professor  Emeritus  Taylor. 

The  United  States  Law  Week  Award 

This  prize  of  approximately  $100  value  is  given  to  the 
graduating  student  in  law  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty,  has  made  the  most  satisfactory  scholastic 
progress  in  his  or  her  final  school  year.  The  award 
consists  of  a  year’s  complimentary  subscription  to  Law 
Week,  which  every  week  reports  important  new  court 
decisions,  federal  agency  rulings,  and  all  Supreme 
Court  opinions. 

The  West  Publishing  Company 

West  Publishing  annually  presents  book  awards  for 
outstanding  scholastic  achievement  to  students  enrolled 
in  each  of  the  three  classes. 

Bar  Examinations  and  Requirements 

In  North  Carolina 

The  Rules  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  provide  as  follows  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  tested  on  the  Bar  Examination. 

The  examination  may  deal  with  the  following  subjects: 
business  associations  (including  agency,  corporations, 
and  partnerships),  civil  procedure,  constitutional  law, 
contracts,  criminal  law  and  procedure,  evidence,  family 
law,  legal  ethics,  real  property,  security  transactions, 
including  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  taxation, 


torts,  trusts,  wills,  decedents’  estates,  and  equity. 

North  Carolina  rules  do  not  require  that  bar  applicants 
have  taken  in  law  school  all  the  subjects  tested  on  the 
exam.  Some  students  choose  not  to  take  some  listed 
subjects  because  they  prefer  to  take  other  courses  and 
to  prepare  for  the  bar  exam  by  more  intensive  bar 
review  study.  Ultimately,  it  is  an  individual  decision  for 
each  student  intending  to  take  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Exam  whether  to  take  all  bar-related  courses. 

In  Other  States 

Bar  examinations  in  other  states  may  cover  additional 
or  different  subjects.  Some  state  bars,  e.g.,  South 
Carolina  and  Indiana,  also  require  that  students  have 
actually  taken  particular  courses  for  a  set  number  of 
credit  hours  in  order  to  sit  for  the  bar  exam.  Students 
should  contact  the  board  of  bar  examiners  in  the  state 
in  which  they  plan  to  sit  for  the  bar  in  order  to 
determine  applicable  requirements.  Reference  sources 
containing  the  addresses  of  state  bar  examiners  are 
available  from  the  School  of  Law  Registrar’s  Office. 

Student  Organizations  and  Publications 

American  Indian  Law  Students  Association 
(AILSA) 

AILSA  is  a  national  organization  whose  objectives  are 
to  promote  unity  and  cooperation  among  Native 
American  law  students  and  to  provide  a  base  from 
which  work  can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of 
Native  American  people. 

Battered  Women’s  Project 

The  Battered  Women’s  Project  is  designed  to  support 
victims  of  domestic  violence  as  they  confront  the  legal 
and  court  systems.  The  major  goal  is  to  help  the 
women  achieve  the  legal  results  they  need  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  safe. 

Black  Law  Students  Association 

The  Black  Law  Students  Association  is  a  forum  for  the 
sharing  and  solving  of  problems  unique  to  African 
American  students  in  the  law  school  community. 

The  Case  Notes 

The  UNC  Case  Notes  provides  law  students  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  intraschool  choral 
group.  The  Case  Notes  participates  in  the  UNC  Law 
Revue  and  the  annual  Public  Interest  Law  Fellowships 
(PILF)  auction. 
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Christian  Legal  Society 

The  Christian  Legal  Society  is  a  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Christian  lawyers,  judges,  and  law  students  who 
share  a  common  interest  in  integrating  their  faith  and 
the  practice  of  law. 

Death  Penalty  Project 

The  Death  Penalty  Project  provides  support  and 
assistance  to  inmates  on  death  row  and  the  attorneys 
representing  them,  in  addition  to  drawing  attention  to 
current  developments  in  capital  litigation  in  North 
Carolina. 

Environmental  Law  Project 

The  Environmental  Law  Project  is  an  organization  of 
law  students  who  share  an  interest  in  the  legal  and 
political  aspects  of  national,  state,  and  local  environ¬ 
mental  issues. 

Federalist  Society  For  Law  and  Public  Policy 
Studies 

The  Federalist  Society  for  Law  and  Public  Policy 
Studies  is  a  national  organization  of  conservative  and 
libertarian  law  students. 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Law  Students  Association 

The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Law  Students  Association  seeks 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  and  to 
increase  awareness  of  policies  and  practices  affecting 
gay  and  lesbian  lawyers. 

Hispanic  Law  Students  Association  (HSLA) 

HLSA  is  a  national  organization  that  strives  to  provide 
a  supportive  environment  for  Hispanic  law  students 
and  to  promote  broader  cultural  understanding  of 
issues  affecting  Hispanic  people. 

Holderness  Moot  Court 

The  Holderness  Moot  Court  Program  is  designed  to 
provide  law  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
practical  skills  in  legal  research  and  writing,  client 
counseling,  appellate  oral  advocacy,  and  negotiation. 

International  Law  Club 

The  International  Law  Club  seeks  to  provide  a  forum 
for  students  interested  in  international  law  and  to 
provide  comprehensive  information  on  scholastic 
programs  and  employment  opportunities  available  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


Mere  Dictum 

Mere  Dictum  is  a  student-run  newspaper  published 
monthly  to  serve  the  UNC— Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law 
community.  The  paper  focuses  on  school  events  and 
activities,  provides  a  forum  for  thought  and  opinion, 
and  recognizes  achievements  of  students,  faculty,  and 
alumni.  The  staff  welcomes  any  student,  faculty,  or  staff 
member  who  wishes  to  contribute  in  areas  ranging 
from  writing  and  photography  to  advertising  and 
layout.  Staff  membership  is  available  to  any  interested 
student. 

National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG) 

The  NLG  is  a  diverse,  multiracial  organization  of 
lawyers,  legal  workers,  law  students,  and  jailhouse 
lawyers  committed  to  the  achievement  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  justice. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law 
and  Commercial  Regulation 

The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Commercial  Regulation,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
publications  on  international  commerce,  provides 
practical  information  about  the  international  and 
commercial  marketplace.  The  journal  features  articles, 
comments,  case  notes,  recent  developments,  and  book 
reviews  by  students,  professors  and  practitioners. 

North  Carolina  Law  Review 

The  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  a  prominent  state  and 
national  scholarly  journal  established  in  1922,  analyzes 
current  legal  problems  and  significant  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  law.  Six  times  each  year,  the  review 
publishes  not  only  the  scholarship  of  lawyers,  judges, 
and  professors  from  across  the  country,  but  also  the 
contributions  of  student  staff  members. 

North  Carolina  Lawyer’s  Research  Service 
(NCLRS) 

NCLRS  is  a  wholly  student-run,  self-supporting,  not- 
for-profit  corporation  providing  legal  research  service 
at  a  nominal  fee  to  lawyers  licensed  to  practice  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

Paper  Chase 

The  Paper  Chase  is  an  organization  devoted  to 
strengthening  the  recycling  effort  in  the  law  school. 
Members  work  with  the  Campus  Recycling  Office  to 
recycle  paper,  bottles,  and  other  recyclable  materials. 
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Parents  Active  in  Law  School 

Parents  Active  in  Law  School  (PALS)  is  an  organization 
oflaw  students  who  have  or  plan  to  have  children. 
PALS  provides  mutual  support  and  information. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  (PAD),  the  world’s  largest  law  frater¬ 
nity,  is  a  professional  service  organization  serving  law 
students,  law  schools  and  the  legal  profession. 

Prisoners’  Rights  Project  (PSA) 

PSA  volunteers  respond  to  inmate  requests  for  legal 
and  administrative  assistance  when  possible. 

Prospective  Student  Association 

The  Prospective  Student  Association  is  a  student-run 
group  designed  to  introduce  prospective  students  to  the 
law  school  with  a  building  tour,  class  visit,  and  meeting 
with  current  students. 

Public  Interest  Law  Fellowships  (PILF) 

PILF  provides  grants  to  law  students  to  work  in 
summer  public  interest  legal  positions  that  are  low- 
paying  or  nonpaying.  PILF  aids  in  providing  legal 
services  to  underprivileged  people  and  causes  and 
attempts  to  encourage  students  to  participate  in  public- 
interest  law,  and  to  develop  pro  bono  programs  in  the 
law  school. 


Second  Careers  in  Law  (SCIL) 

SC1L  provides  a  forum  for  addressing  the  unique  needs 
and  interests  of  students  who  come  to  the  law  school 
with  postbaccalaureate  life  and  work  experience. 

Student  Bar  Association 

The  Student  Bar  Association  promotes  understanding 
among  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni;  furthers  schol¬ 
astic  attainment;  and  furthers  professional  and  social 
interest  among  all  students  enrolled  in  the  law  school. 

UNC  Student  Bar  Foundation,  Inc.  (SBF) 

SBF  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  that  lends  funds  to  law 
students  on  a  low  interest  basis. 

UNC  Trial  Lawyers  Association 

The  UNC  Trial  Lawyers  Association  seeks  to  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  gam  skills  and 
experience  in  trial  and  litigation  techniques. 

Wills  Assistance  and  Referral  Project 

The  Wills  Assistance  and  Referral  Project  provides 
living  wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  hospital  patients. 

Women  in  Law 

Women  in  Law  is  an  association  of  law  students  who 
represent  and  promote  women’s  interests  in  the  law 
school,  the  legal  profession,  and  the  general  community. 


Students  in  the  School  of  Law 
use  IBM  and  Apple 
Macintosh  PCs  in  the  school's 
computer  laboratories  and  its 
library. 
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Athletic  Facilities 

Upon  registration  all  students  are  automatically  entitled 
at  no  additional  charge  to  the  use  of  the  University’s 
athletic  equipment  and  facilities,  most  of  which  are 
adjacent  to  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  and  attendance  at 
athletic  events,  subject  to  seating  limitations.  School  of 
Law  teams  compete  regularly  in  intramural  sports. 

Career  Development  and  Sendees 

The  School  of  Law  provides  a  comprehensive  career 
development  program.  Please  refer  to  the  Information 
and  Application  1994—95  Booklet  for  more  detailed 
information. 

Computer  Services 

A  computer  laboratory  with  IBM  and  Apple 
Macintosh  PCs  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
school’s  library.  The  lab,  open  for  public  use,  is  staffed 
by  students  and  cosponsored  by  the  Microcomputing 
Support  Center  and  School  of  Law  Library. 

Counseling  Services 

The  student  psychological  services  staff  of  Student 
Health  Services  provides  counseling  services,  including 
crisis  intervention,  short-term  individual  therapy, 
couples  counseling,  and  stress  management.  Records 
are  kept  separate  from  regular  medical  records  and 
strict  confidentiality  is  maintained. 

Disabled  Student  Services 

The  University  and  the  School  of  Law  work  together 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  handicapped  students. 

For  information,  contact  Disability  Services,  05  Steele 
Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599  or  call  919/966-4041. 

The  Law  Library 

The  Law  Library  is  located  in  the  west  wing  ofVan 
Hecke— Wettach  Hall.  The  collection  of  approximately 


350,000  volumes  is  housed  on  five  floors  and  includes 
a  basic  collection  of  Anglo-American  legal  materials  for 
the  study  and  research  of  law.  Court  reports  for 
American  and  English  appellate  courts,  current  codes 
and  session  laws  for  all  states,  and  other  primary  legal 
materials  are  included  in  the  collection.  The  legal 
periodical  collection  includes  law  reviews  and  many 
other  law-related  periodicals.  The  library  maintains  a 
subscription  for  Legaltrac,  a  CD-ROM  indexing 
system  to  legal  periodicals.  Treatises,  digests,  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  citators,  loose-leaf  services,  and  other  materials 
of  interest  to  the  legal  profession  are  available.  The 
library  has  a  collection  of  records  and  briefs  for  the 
North  Carolina  courts,  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Both  Westlaw  and  Lexis,  two  computer-assisted  legal 
research  systems,  are  available  in  library,  office,  and 
home  locations  to  students  and  faculty.  Classes  to 
instruct  first-year  students  on  the  use  of  these  two 
systems  are  part  of  the  first-year  Research,  Reasoning, 
Writing,  and  Advocacy  course.  Public  Services 
personnel  train  other  users  at  scheduled  times.  The 
library  also  provides  other  types  of  online  services, 
including  Dialog. 

Parking 

Law  students  may  be  assigned  parking  permits  by 
applying  through  the  Student  Bar  Association.  The 
order  of  priority  for  parking  permits  is  (1)  third-year 
students,  (2)  second-year  students,  and  (3)  first-year 
students.  First-year  students  may  not  apply  for  a  permit 
until  the  first  day  of  orientation. 

Protocol  for  Victims  of  Sexual  Assault 

A  law  student  who  has  experienced  a  sexual  assault 
should  contact  the  assistant  dean  for  Student  Affairs  or 
the  associate  dean  for  Academic  Affairs  to  receive 
advice  concerning  other  assistance  that  may  be 
available  on  campus.  The  associate  dean  for  Academic 
Affairs  will  determine,  after  consultation  with  the 
student,  whether  some  form  of  academic  relief  may  be 
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needed  (e.g.,  postponement  of  an  exam,  dropping  of  a 
course,  or  withdrawal). 

Records  and  Registration 

The  school’s  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  is 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  student  registration  and 
maintenance  of  academic  records  of  enrolled  students 
and  alumni. The  office  oversees  access  to  student 
records  in  light  of  applicable  law  (FERPA)  and 
determines  candidates  for  graduation,  honors,  and 
awards. 

The  Registrar’s  office  is  the  primary  provider  of 
technical  information  about  students  and  academic 
scheduling  for  other  officers  in  the  school.  In  addition, 
the  registrar  is  editor  of  the  School  of  Law  Record  and 
the  UNC  Law  Weekly  News  Letter.  The  office  is  located 
in  109  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  telephone  919/962- 
1249. 

Smoking  Policy 

Smoking  is  not  permitted  in  the  lobby,  classrooms,  rest 
rooms,  library  areas,  corridors,  shared  offices,  or  public 
areas  in  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  the  Clinic  Annex,  or 
the  Snack  Bar  Annex.  Smoking  is  allowed,  with 
adequate  ventilation  as  approved  by  the  Dean,  on  the 
Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall  front  verandah,  in  the  Pit, 
and  in  faculty  offices  (occupant  permitting). 

Student  A  ffairs 

Each  year  the  curriculum  is  supplemented  by  a  range 
of  programs  designed  to  help  students  address  the 
special  concerns  and  needs  of  law  students  and  lawyers. 
During  the  1993-4  academic  year,  the  school  spon¬ 
sored  a  variety  of  programs  on  topics  such  as  legal 
education  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  learning  in  a 
multicultural  environment,  exam  and  study  techniques, 
sexual  harassment,  the  application  process  for  the  bar 
examination,  and  methods  of  balancing  career  and 
family. 


The  student  affairs  programs  also  include  initiatives  in 
the  area  of  stress  management,  providing  students  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  workshops  about  stress 
and  relaxation  techniques.  Ideas  for  other  programs  are 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  school’s  administra¬ 
tion,  whose  philosophy  is  to  help  students  with  all  parts 
of  their  lives. 

Student  Health  Service 

Law  students  who  have  paid  the  student  health  fee  are 
eligible  for  health  care  at  the  James  A.  Taylor  Student 
Health  Service.  Services  provided  include  clinical 
medicine,  sports  medicine,  mental  health,  women’s 
health,  health  education,  allergy  clinic,  pharmacy, 
short-term  care  and  an  inpatient  hospital  facility.  Each 
year,  the  Student  Health  Service  and  the  Student 
Development  and  Counseling  Center  sponsor  group 
workshops  and  support  groups. 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 
SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 


General  Administration 

C.  D.  Spangler  Jr..  BS,  MBA,  DHL,  LLD,  President 

William  F.  Little,  BS,  MA,  PhD,  Senior  Vice  President  and 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Roy  Carroll,  BA,  MA,  PhD, Vice  President  for  Planning 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  BS,  MS,  PhD,  Vice  President  for 
Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  AB,  Vice  President  for  Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  BS,  PhD, Vice  President  for  Research 

Wyndham  Robertson,  AB.Vice  President  for  Communica¬ 
tions 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  BA,  LLB,  Vice  President  for  Public 
Affairs 

Rosalind  Fuse-Hall,  BS.JD,  Secretary  of  the  University 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  AB,  LLB,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legal  Affairs 

History  of  the  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institutions  that 
grant  baccalaureate  degrees  are  part  ofThe  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions  of  the 
multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  the  first  public 
university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors  and  the  only 
one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first 
class  was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For  the  next  136 
years,  the  only  campus  ofThe  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  began 
sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher  education,  diverse 
in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically  Black  institu¬ 
tions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate  American  Indians. 
Several  were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Others  had  a  technological  emphasis.  One  is  a 
training  school  for  performing  artists. 


In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  redefined  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  to  include  three  state- 
supported  institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  (now  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  North 
Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at 
Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh), 
and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  (Womans 
College)  at  Greensboro  (now  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro). The  new  multicampus  University 
operated  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president.  By 
1969,  three  additional  campuses  had  joined  the  University 
through  legislative  action:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville, 
and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  bringing  into 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  the  states  ten  remaining 
public  senior  institutions,  each  of  which  had  until  then  been 
legally  separate:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina 
University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University, 
Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State 
University.  This  action  created  the  current  sixteen-campus 
University.  (In  1985  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high  school  for  gifted  students, 
was  declared  an  affiliated  school  of  the  University.) 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making  body 
legally  charged  with  “the  general  determination,  control, 
supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the 
constituent  institutions.”  It  elects  the  president,  who 
administers  the  University.  The  thirty-two  voting  members  of 
the  board  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four-year 
terms.  Former  board  chairmen  and  board  members  who  are 
former  governors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to  serve 
for  limited  periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti. The 
president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student  Governments, 
or  that  student’s  designee,  is  also  a  nonvoting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is  headed  by  a 
chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the 
president’s  nomination  and  is  responsible  to  the  president. 

Each  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eight 
members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who 
serves  ex  officio.  (The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has 
two  additional  ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of  trustees 
holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and  other  operations  of 
its  institution  on  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (1) 
North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  116-143.1,  (2)  A  Manual 
to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and 
Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for 
Tuition  Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the 
residency  law.  A  complete  explanation  of  the  statute  and  the 
procedures  under  the  statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to 
Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “the  manual”). This  manual 
and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law 
are  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the 
University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the 
Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve 
Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library.  All  students 
are  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  the  statute  and 
the  manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement 
of  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  A  person 
who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North 
Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident. 
To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  been 
domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which 
classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The 
student  must  also  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  state 
during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  incident  to 
enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  Domicile 
means  one’s  permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration,  as 
distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode.  Domicile  is 
synonymous  with  legal  residence  and  is  established  by  being 
physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to 
make  that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine  intent,  the 
University  evaluates  an  individual’s  objectively  verifiable 
conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  ol  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an 
institution  (or  permitted  to  reenroll  following  an  absence  that 
involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by 
the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresi¬ 
dent  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student’s 
residence  prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  as  a 
nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  institution  will 
thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  students 
residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies  enough  information 
to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  person  will  be  classified  a 
nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classification 


once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate 
process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic 
calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North 
Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he 
or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the 
institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be 
assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is 
not  binding  on  another  institution.  The  North  Carolina 
institutions  ot  higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by 
supplying  residency  information  and  classification  records 
concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon 
request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of 
the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a 
transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus  does  not  by 
itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected 
student  requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or 
enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was 
not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students 

Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  concerning  his 
or  her  residence  status  is  responsible  for  securing  a  ruling  by 
completing  an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with 
the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who  subsequently 
becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from 
out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  is  responsible  for 
immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  in  writing 
of  his  or  her  new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct 
information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process 

A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident  status  trom 
his  or  her  admissions  office.  Applicants  for  admission  who 
claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily 
complete  a  two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the 
admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants  for  admission 
will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  more  detailed  four- 
page  residency  application.  Enrolled  students  seeking  a 
change  from  nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to 
complete  a  four-page  residency  application.  All  applications 
for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions 
office  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for 
tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive 
a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions  office  requesting  more 
information  in  connection  with  that  application. When  a 
student  receives  such  a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for 
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which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  It 
the  student  receives  the  request  for  supplemental  information 
after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply 
the  requested  information  within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of 
the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  information 
within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of 
the  student’s  nonresident  classification  unless  good  cause  is 
shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission 
to  file  a  residency  application  or  respond  to  a  request  for 
more  information  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a 
factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition 
Purposes  contains  more  details  about  the  residency  application 
process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications 

If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after 
submitting  falsified  residency  information  or  after  knowingly 
withholding  residency  information,  the  student’s  application 
for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent. The  institution  may 
reexamine  any  application  suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and, 
if  warranted,  will  change  the  student’s  residence  status 
retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  the 
student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If  this 
occurs,  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition 
differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms  intervening  between  the 
fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing 
falsification  of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may 
subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  action,  including 
dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie 
Evidence 

A  person  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts  that  justify  his 
or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The 
balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  produce  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence. 
Under  the  statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled 
initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which 
are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or 
court-appointed  guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not 
legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive 
years  prior  to  enrolling  or  reregistering.  To  overcome  this 
prima  facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce 
evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North  Carolina  domiciliary 
despite  the  parents’  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person’s  parents  are  domiciliaries  of 
North  Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North 
Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be  overcome  by 
other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person  has  neither  living 
parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie 
evidence  rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification 

If  a  student  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for 
tuition  purposes  receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an 
institutional  officer  identifying  the  student  as  a  resident  for 


tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the 
out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term 
beginning  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the 
student  that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period 

If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state 
of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education,  the 
statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during  which  the  student 
is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact 
that  the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident. 
This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve¬ 
month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or  academic  term  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also 
to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status 

The  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may 
be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North 
Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North 
Carolina  domicile,  and  reestablished  North  Carolina 
domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it. 

Interested  persons  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
to  qualify  under  this  section. 

Appeals 

A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any 
admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer 
within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice 
of  the  classification  decision. The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not 
vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal. 

The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of 
the  appeal,  and  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the 
committee.  Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of 
that  fact  (within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee’s 
decision)  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for 
transmittal  to  the  State  Residence  Committee. 

Tuition  Payment 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate 
charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the 
student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition 
billing  pays  the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is 
classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she  pays 
the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid 
will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a  fall  or 
spring  semester,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a 
period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  term’s  bill 
each  week  after  deduction  of  an  administrative  charge.  If  a 
student  withdraws  during  a  summer  session,  tuition  and  fees 
will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  the  term's  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of 
the  administrative  charge.  If  a  student  drops  the  only  course 
he  or  she  is  taking,  this  constitutes  a  withdrawal  from  the 
University. 
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Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  hold  a  visa  that  will  permit  eventual  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  the  same 
considerations  with  respect  to  determination  oflegal 
residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States 
under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to 
abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be 
classified  a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States 
under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so  restricted  as  to  be 
fundamentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of 
bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M 
visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also 
allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For 
more  details,  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions  offices 
and  the  manual.  Aliens  must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supple¬ 
mental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required  of 
applicants  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons 

The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is 
determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of 
domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason 
of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina, 
from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage 
to  a  person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  established 
or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact 
of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse 
are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining 
domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
fundamental  statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term 
for  which  resident  status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory 
requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied 
derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  person  s  spouse,  if  the 
spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  state  for  the  requisite 
twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel 

The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassign¬ 
ment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish 
domicile  by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus 
intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident  status 
solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

Minors 

A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  Under  the  common  law,  a  minor  child  whose 
parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to 
have  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  father.  This  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or 
her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  It  the 
parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a 
court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of 
court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent 


with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither 
parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor 
lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a 
custody  award,  the  minors  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain 
that  of  the  father.  These  common  law  presumptions  control 
even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as 
set  forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima 
Facie  Evidence,  subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are 
three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1.  If  a  minors  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise 
living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  entitled 
to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the 
North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is 
deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition 
purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determined  custody 
award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  a 
person  would  have  been  deemed  a  North  Carolina  legal 
resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority 
before  enrolling  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher 
education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona 
fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North 
Carolina  institution  of  higher  education  not  later 
than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  comple 
don  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  the 
institution. 

2.  If  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term  the 
minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecu¬ 
tive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than  a 
parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the 
adult  relative  during  those  years  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto 
guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor 
qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this 
provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday, 
then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  a 
legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months’ 
duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being 
sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a 
species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the  minor  marries 
or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen. 
Stat.  §  7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The 
consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such  emancipation  is 
that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of 
establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents;  it 
remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate 
domicile  has,  in  fact,  been  established. 

Prisoners 

There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners. 
For  more  information,  persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may 
apply  should  consult  the  manual. 
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Property  and  Taxes 

Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify 
one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should 
be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  time.  A  student  is  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application  before  tuition 
payment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  application  several 
months  in  advance. 

Military  Tuition  Benefits 


The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources: 

(1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  116-143.3,  (2)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for 
Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor’s 
Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of 
Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of 
Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  depen¬ 
dent  relatives  who  are  not  residents  for  tuition  purposes  may 
become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state 
tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  116—143.3,  the  military 
tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military 
tuition  benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC— Chapel 
Hill  and  must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with  his  or 
her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the 
term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit. To 
remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or 
she  must  file  another  application  for  the  benefit  before  the 
first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is 
enrolled  in  each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving 
eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the 
applicant  for  the  benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required 
supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete  and  in  proper  order 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question. 

Because  of  the  time  involved  in  securing  the  necessary 
affidavits  from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospec¬ 
tive  applicants  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to 
secure  application  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and 
begin  the  application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first 
day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services 

Eligible  members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition 
computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is 
dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of  money  payable  by 
their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by 
reason  of  their  enrollment.  Application  of  the  statutory 
formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service  member’s 
education  is  being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the 
amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if 
the  member’s  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her 
Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays  an  amount  equal  to  in-state 
tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing  partial 
educational  funding,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  depends 
on  the  amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service 
employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual 
must  be 


a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina  National 
Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty 
performed  at  or  from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service 
Members. 

If  the  service  member  meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above, 
his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in¬ 
state  tuition  rate  if  they  share  the  service  member’s  North 
Carolina  abode,  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  (if  applicable),  and  if  they 
qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North 
Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from  the  state  on  military 
orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and 
temporary  assignments),  he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved 
his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent 
relative  of  a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  term 
of  eligibility  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode 
from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the 
remainder  of  that  academic  year.  An  academic  year  runs  from 
the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day 
of  exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit 
provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the  formula  used  to 
compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete 
list  of  categories  of  persons  who  are  considered  “dependent 
relatives”  for  pui  poses  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit,  and  information  about  the  registra¬ 
tion  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  applicants 
should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September 
1985). This  manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the 
Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate 
Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions 
Officers 

A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  determination  made  by  any 
admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer 
within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice 
of  the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to 
the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does 
not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal. 
The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of 
the  appeal,  and,  on  request  by  the  student,  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of 
that  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee 
within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee’s  decision.  The 
chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to 
the  State  Residence  Committee. 
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Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally  identifiable 
information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student’s  education 
records  without  his  or  her  prior  written  consent.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the 
FERPA  policy  ofThe  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  from  the  education  records  of  a  student,  without 
the  student’s  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another 
school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  seeks  or  intends 
to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally 
identifiable  information  from  an  enrolled  student’s  education 
records,  without  the  student’s  prior  written  consent,  to 
officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the 
student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time,  building,  and 
room  number  information  from  a  student’s  class  schedule  will 
be  disclosed  to  the  University  Police  to  assist  them  in  serving 
the  student  with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC— Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has 
been  designated  as  “directory  information”:  the  student’s 
name;  address  (local  and  grade/billing  addresses);  student  e- 
rnail  address;  telephone  listing  (local  and  grade/billing 
telephone  numbers);  date  and  place  of  birth;  county,  state 
and/or  U.S.  territory  from  which  the  student  originally 
enrolled;  major  field  of  study,  class  (junior,  senior,  etc.); 
enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time); 
anticipated  graduation  date;  participation  in  officially 
recognized  activities  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of 
members  of  athletic  teams;  dates  of  attendance;  degrees  and 
awards  received;  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational 
agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  Examples  of 
ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public 
include:  names  of  students  who  receive  honors  and  awards, 
who  make  the  Dean’s  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are 
members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement 
program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The 
University  also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and 
some  professional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish 
directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  directory 
information  made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must 
send  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not 
to  be  published  to  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar, 
CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the 
student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Directory,  this  notice 
must  be  received  by  the  office  of  the  University  Registrar  by 
the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session 
of  first  enrollment  or,  following  an  absence,  of  reenrollment. 
Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until  the  student  graduates, 
ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the 
student  notifies  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the 
contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  education  records 
as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations.  They  may  not  inspect 
financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents;  confidential 
letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records 
before  1  January  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confiden¬ 
tial  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education 


records  after  1  January  1975,  if  they  have  waived  their  rights 
to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her 
education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading  or  violates  his  or 
her  privacy  or  other  rights  may  request  that  the  institution 
amend  the  records,  and  if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has 
the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution 
decides  that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or 
violative  of  privacy  or  other  rights,  the  student  has  a  right  to 
place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on  the 
information  in  question  or  giving  the  student’s  reasons  for 
disagreeing  with  the  institutional  decision. The  student  may 
also  place  such  a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of 
requesting  a  hearing  if  the  student  and  the  institution  agree 
that  an  explanatory  statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FERPA  rights  may  also  be 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  (CB#  9150, 
01  South  Building). The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations 
and  the  University’s  FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for 
inspection  in  01  South  Building. 

Expulsion 

A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  system  may  not  be  admitted  to 
another  UNC-system  school  unless  the  institution  that 
originally  expelled  the  student  rescinds  that  expulsion. 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge, 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie  knife,  dirk,  dagger, 
slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic 
knuckles,  or  any  other  weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any 
University  campus  or  in  any  University-owned  or  operated 
facility  is  unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.Violation 
of  this  prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  may 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Campus  Code. 

Immunization  Requirement 

Effective  1  July  1986,  North  Carolina  state  law  requires  that 
no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  university  in  North 
Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that 
the  person  has  received  the  immunizations  required  by  the 
law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC— Chapel 
Hill  on  1  July  1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing 
the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health  Service  ten  (10)  days  prior 
to  the  registration  date,  the  University  shall  present  a  notice 
of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  30  calendar 
days  from  the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required 
immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  30  calendar 
days  will  be  administratively  withdrawn  from  the  University. 

Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 

The  Board  ofTrustees  ofThe  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
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Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  ofThe  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby 
adopts  this  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs,  effective  24  August  1988. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  administra¬ 
tors,  and  other  employees. 

Education,  Counseling,  and  Rehabilitation. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
established  and  maintains  a  program  of  education  designed  to 
help  all  members  of  the  university  community  avoid 
involvement  with  illegal  drugs.  This  educational  program 
emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1. The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal 
drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  university; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with 
illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs;  and 

Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled 
substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90—89,  or 
Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  heroin,  mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide, 
opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any  student 
shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or 
other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or 
delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules 
III  through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90—91  through  90—94, 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic  steroids, 
pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.  (Employees 
subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because  the 
minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period  of 
suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel 
Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for 
employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.) 

For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any 
faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be 
discharged. 

Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90,  the  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from 
employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its 
equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are 
governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission. 
Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and 
required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum 
period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State 
Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first 
offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is 
discharge.) 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI, 


N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90—91  through  90—94,  the  minimum  penalty 
shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program,  consent  to 
regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and 
restrictions,  including  a  program  of  community  service,  as 
the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellors  designee  deems  appropri¬ 
ate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation 
shall  result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employ¬ 
ment  for  any  unexpired  balance  of  the  prescribed  period  of 
probation.  (If  this  balance  for  an  employee  subject  to  the 
State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that  employee  shall 
be  discharged.) 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the 
illegal  possession  of  controlled  substances,  progressively  more 
severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expulsion  of 
students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  or 
other  employees. 

Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other 
employee  has  been  charged  by  the  University  with  a 
violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may 
be  suspended  from  enrollment  or  employment  before 
initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings 
if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in 
the  Chancellors  absence,  the  Chancellors  designee  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  persons  continued  presence  within  the 
university  community  would  constitute  a  clear  and  immedi¬ 
ate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members  of  the 
university  community;  provided,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is 
imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the  charges  against  the 
suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible 
thereafter. 

Implementation  and  Reporting 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  report  on  campus  activities  related  to  illegal  drugs 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a 
minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conducted 
during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including 
any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  campus  program  and; 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who 
shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about  the  effectiveness  of 
campus  programs. 

Master’s /Doctoral  Dissertation 


Receipt  of  an  approved  master’s  thesis  or  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  in  the  Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to  publication, 
and  the  thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  available  to  the  public  in 
the  University  library  and  available  for  mterlibrary  loan. 
Honors  theses  are  also  made  available  to  the  public  through 
the  University  Library.  Other  student  papers  may  be  put  in 
campus  libraries  or  otherwise  made  public  in  accordance 
with  individual  course  or  program  requirements. 
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CAMPUS  MAP 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


INDEX  OF  CAMPUS  BUILDINGS 


Stop  by  the  Visitors’  Center  at  the  Morehead 
Building  and  Planetarium  (#66  on  the  index)  for 
more  information. 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  BUILDINGS 


1  134  1/2  East  Franklin 

2  Abernethy 

3  Ackland  Art  Museum 

4  Alumni  Building 

5  Alumni  Center,  George  Watts  Hill 

6  Arboretum,  Coker 

7  Art  Classroom 

8  Art  Studio  Building,  Airport 

9  Battle  Hall 

10  Bell  Tower,  Morehead- Patterson 

11  Bennett  Building 

12  Bingham  Hall 

13  Boshamer  Baseball  Stadium 

14  Bowman  Gray  Indoor  Pool 

15  Brooks  Hall 

16  Bynum  Hall 

17  Caldwell  Hall 

18  Carmichael  Auditorium 

19  Carolina  Inn 

20  Carr  Building 

21  Carroll  Hall 

22  Chancellor’s  Residence 

23  Chase  Hall 

24  Coker  Hall 

25  Community  Service  Center 

26  Daniels  Building  (Student  Stores) 

27  Davie  Hall 

28  Davie  Poplar 

29  Dey  Hall 

30  Evergreen  House 

31  Fetzer  Field 

32  Fetzer  Gymnasium 

33  Fordam  Hall 

34  Forest  Theatre 

35  Gardner  Hall 

36  Gerrard  Hall 

37  Graham  Memorial 

38  Greenlaw  Hall 

39  Hamilton  Hall 

40  Hanes  Art  Center 

41  Hanes  Hall 

42  Hickerson  House 

43  Hill  Commercial  Building 

44  Hill  Hall 

45  Hill  Hall  Annex 

Horney  Building  (off  main  campus) 

46  Howell  Hall 

47  Indoor  Track 

48  Institute  of  Government 
(Knapp  Bldg.) 

49  Intramural  Fields 

50  Jackson  Hall 

51  Kenan  Center 

52  Kenan  Field  House 

53  Kenan  Laboratories 

54  Kenan  Stadium 

55  Kessing  Swimming  Pool 

56  Koury  Natatorium 

57  Lenoir  Hall 

58  Library,  Davis 

59  Library,  House  (Undergraduate) 

60  Library,  Wilson 
(Special  Collections) 

61  McCorkle  Place 

62  Manning  Hall 

63  Memorial  Hall 


64  Mitchell  Hall 

65  Morehead  Labs 

66  Morehead  Planetarium 
(Visitors’  Center) 

67  Murphey  Hall 

68  Nash  Hall 

69  Naval  ROTC  Armory 

70  Navy  Field 

N.  C.  Botanical  Garden  (off  map) 

7 1  New  East  Hall 

72  New  West  Hall 

73  Old  Well 

74  Paul  Green  Theatre 

75  Peabody  Hall 

76  Person  Hall 

77  Pettigrew  Hall 

78  Phillips  Hall 

79  Phillips  Hall  Annex 

Physical  Plant  -  Horney  Building 
(off  main  campus) 

80  Playmakers  Theater 

81  Polk  Place 

82  Porthole 

83  President’s  House 

84  Saunders  Hall 

85  Scuttlebutt 

86  Security  Services  Building 

87  Sitterson  Hall 

88  Smith  Center 

89  Smith  Hall 

90A  Social  Work,  School  of 
90B  Social  Work,  School  of 

(completion  scheduled  for  January  1995) 

91  South  Building 

92  Steele  Building 

93  Student  Health  Service  Building 

94  Student  Recreation  Center 

95  Student  Union,  Frank  Porter  Graham 

96  Swain  Hall 

99  Tennis  Courts: 

(Craige) 

(Boshamer) 

(Hinton  James) 

(Cobb) 

(Cone  Kenfield  Tennis  Facility  —  off  map) 
(Country  Club  Road) 

Totten  Garden  Center  (off  main  campus) 

98  University  Relations, 

University  News  Services 

99  Vance  Hall 

100  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall 

101  Venable  Hall 

102  West  House 

103  Wilson  Hall 

104  Woollen  Gymnasium 

105  YMCA  Building  (Campus  Y) 

HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

106  Ambulatory  Care  Center 

107  Aycock  Family  Practice  Center 

108  Baity  Environmental  Research  Lab 

109  Beard  Hall 

110  Berryhill  Hall 


111  Biological  Sciences  Research  Center 

112  Bowles  Building 

113  Brauer  Hall 

114  Brinkhous-Bullitt  Building 

115  Burnett- Womack 

116  Carrington  Hall 

1 17  Celsus  (grill  and  snacks) 

1 18  Craige  Parking  Deck 

1 19  Dental  Sciences  Research 

120  EPA  Building 

121  Faculty  Laboratory  Office  Building 

122  Gravely  Building 

123  Health  Affairs  Parking  Deck 

124  Health  Sciences  Library 

125  Hospitals,  UNC 

126  Lineberger  Cancer  Research 
Building 

127  MacNiderHall 

128  McGavran-Greenberg  Building 

129  Medical  Research  Building  “A” 

130  Medical  Research  Building  “B” 

131  Medical  Research  Building  “C” 

132  Medical  Research  Building  “D” 

133  Medical  School  Wings,  B,  C, 

D,  E,  F 

134  Miller  Hall 

135  Molecular  Biology  Research  Labs 

136  MRI  Facility 

137  N.C.  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital 

138  Rosenau  Hall 

139  Taylor  Building 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

R1  Alderman 
R2  Alexander 
R3  Avery 
R4  Aycock 
R5  Carmichael 
R6  Cobb 
R7  Connor 
R8  Craige 
R9  Ehringhaus 
R10  Everett 
Rll  Graham 
R12  Grimes 
R13  Hinton  James 
R 1 4  Joyner 
R15  Kenan 
R 1 6  Lewis 
R17  Mclver 
R18  Mangum 
R19  Manly 
R-20  Morrison 
R-21  Odum  Village 

(Student  Family  Housing) 

R-22  Old  East 
R-23  Old  West 
R-24  Parker 
R-25  Ruffin 
R-26  Spencer 
R-27  Stacy 
R-28  Teague 
R-29  Whitehead 
R-30  Winston 
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